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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Jacobite Memoirs of the Rebellion of 1745. 

Edited from the MSS. of the late Right Rev. 

R. Forbes, A.M., Bishop of the Scottish Epis. 

copal Church. By R. Chambers, author of 

“ Traditions of Edinburgh,” &c. 8vo. pp. 

511. Edinb. 1834. W. and R. Chambers. 
Ar least as strongly Jacobitical as Sir James 
Mackintosh is Whig, this volume contains 
some sad and sanguinary memorials of the 
unhappy 45. The papers, documents, and re- 
ports, whence the details are derived, were col- 
lected during and soon after the period, by the 
rev. gentleman whose name is on the title- 

e; and having at length passed into the 
possession of Mr. Steuart of Allanton, he has 
allowed the present use of them to the deserv- 
ing editor, Mr. Chambers. The preface gives 
aminute account of the condition of the MSS. 
and the manner in which they were obtained, 
and establishes their authenticity as contem- 
porary data, though the statements of sufferers 
and warm partisans, beyond any question. The 
Prince’s voyage to Scotland begins the volume. 
The marches of the Highland force are de- 
scribed by the pen of Lord George Murray. 
The battle of Culloden, and its bloody conse- 
quences, are painted by various hands. There 
isa curious copy of the Prince’s household ex- 
penditure; and, finally, journals, &c. of the 
Prince's wanderings and escape, with which the 
volume concludes. 

Having received it late in the week, we have 
only time to say that there are many repeti- 
tions in it, and to print two or three brief spe- 
cimens, 

From the Household Book.* 
Sterling. 


"1745. Oct. ye 30. at ye abbay of Holyrood- 
house, Wednesday, paid 
for 46 pd bife at 2d 2F -- 0 9 
to 4 quarters mutton 7 
to a Doz. hens -+--+-++ coves O10 
to 2 Doz. Chickens-------- 0 9 
to 6 Dozen eggs -- o- O21 
to 16 pd butter 010 
to a whit Irne Spicerie Box 0 6 
to2 padeloks «+essesseeee O 11 


Novr. 21. at Carlisle, Thursday, for 
Sacegges 0 
pd to a chear woman 
to washing 
N: B: The Prince staying 
at Carlisle four Days, Mr. 
Hymer, attorney, received 
twenty Guineas for the use 
of his House, though he 
furnished Nothing, not so 
much as Coal or Candle; 
& every Day he had two 
Dishes of Meat at Dinner 
& as “ay! at Supper for 
himself & his Wife at the 
Prince’s Charges. When 
the Prince happened to be 
a Night orso in any Gentle- 
man’s House, the ordinary 
Custom was, to give Five 
Guineas (at least) of Drink- 
" money to the Servants. 
1746. Decr. N:B: The Prince dressed more 
elegantly when in Glasgow 
than he did in any other piace 
whatsomever.” 


* Kept by Gib, the master of the houschold. 





Among the barbarities asserted to have been 
perpetrated after the battle of Culloden, we 
select some of the most incredible for their 
cruelty : 

** It is a fact undeniable, and known almost 
to every body, that upon Friday the 18th of 
April, which was the second day after the battle, 
a party was regularly detached to put to death 
all the wounded men that were found in and 
about the field of battle. That such men were 
accordingly put to death is also undeniable; for 
it is declared by creditable people, who were 
eye-witnesses to that most miserable and bloody 
scene. I myself was told by William Rose, 
who was then grieve to my lord president, 
that twelve wounded men were carried out of 
his house, and shot in a hollow, which is within 
a very short distance of the place of action. 
William Rose’s wife told this fact to creditable 
people, from whom I had it more circum- 
stantially. She said, that the party came to 
her house, and told the wounded men to get up, 
that they might bring them to surgeons to have 
their wounds dressed; upon which she said, 
the poor men, whom she thought in so miserable 
a way that it was impossible they could stir, 
made a shift to get up, and she said they went 
along with the party with an air of cheerfulness 
and joy, being full of the thought that their 
wounds were to be dressed ; but she said when 
the party had brought them the length of the 
hollow above mentioned, which, is at a very 
short distance from her house, she being then 
within the house, heard the firing of several 
guns, and coming out immediately to know the 
cause, saw all those brought out of her house, 
under the pretence of being carried to surgeons, 
were dead men. Upon the same day the party 
was detached to put to death all the wounded 
men in and about the field of battle, there was 
another party detached, under the command of 
Colonel Cockeen, to bring in the Lady M‘In- 
tosh, prisoner, from her house at Moy. Though 
Cockeen himself was reckoned a most discreet 
civil man, yet he found it impossible to restrain 
the barbarity of many of his party, who, strag- 
gling before, spared neither sex nor age they 
met with ; so that the lady has told many, that 
she herself counted above fourteen dead bodies 


>! of men, women, and children, betwixt Moy and 


Inverness. ° ° An officer was 


heard more than once say, that he saw that day 
seventy-two killed, or, as he termed it, knocked 
on the head. He wasa young captain. * * 

“ Thad almost forgot to tell you of a most 
monstrous act of cruelty committed by the 
party before mentioned, which was detached to 
the field of action, that is, the burning of a 
house near the field, in which there were above 
eighteen wounded men. This fact is well 
vouched by many creditable people. I myself 
heard one Mrs. Taylor, a wright’s wife at In- 
verness, tell that she went up the day there- 
after to the field, to search for the body of a 
brother-in-law of hers, who was killed, and 
that she saw in the rubbish the bodies of se- 
veral of those that had been scorched to death 
in a most miserable mangled way. The cruel- 





ties committed the day of the action are so 
many, that I cannot pretend at all to enumerate 
them. That no quarter was given, is a thing 
certain. - - 

“‘ The usage the prisoners in general met 
with was so monstrous, that I am certain there 
are few, if any, histories can parallel the like 
of it. The allowance of provision for gentle 
and simple was half-a-pound meal each per 
day; and very often not so much water given 
them as would help them to swallow it. I my- 
self have gone often by the prison at that melan- 
choly time, when I heard the prisoners crying 
for water in the most pitiful manner. Many 
died at that time of their wounds, that were 
never dressed nor looked to, in the utmost 
agony ; and as none of the inhabitants durst 
take the least concern in them, dead or alive, 
I have several times seen three or four dead 
bodies in a day carried out of the prisons by 
the beggars, and brought, all naked, through 
the streets, to be buried in the churchyard. 

** No doubt you have heard of a woman, in 
the Highlands, when in labour of child, with 
nine or ten women. A party acquainted their 
commander of it, who ordered that the house 
should be burned, with all who were init. A 
colonel, who was there, but had not the com. 
mand, on telling this, cried and shed tears, that 
such a barbarous action should be committed by 
any who were called Christians. MacGillavry, 
of Delcombie, who was not engaged with the 
prince, being at two miles distance from the 
field of battle, without any arms, was attacked 
by dragoons, who obliged him to cast off all 
his clothes, and give them to them, to prevent 
their dismounting, his clothes being too good 
for them to part with; and then they shot 
him dead.” 

There are a multitude of similar stories ; but 
we must now conclude with one of a more 
general description. 

“‘ The Sunday se’ennight after the battle, 
there was orders given that all the prisoners 
should be reviewed publicly in the streets of 
Inverness; and, accordingly, there were two 
lines of our men from one end of the Bridge 
Street to the other, and *twixt those two lines 
the prisoners were to pass muster. Such a 
scene was never seen,—some entirely naked, 
others in their shirts, and their meal tied as 
before; the wounded, even, behoved to come 
out —neither cries nor entreaties would save 
them; and those who were not able either to 
stand or walk, were carried by their fellow- 
prisoners, amongst the loud huzza of officers 
and soldiers. 4 ° 

‘* Any reasonable thinking man would have 
thought their cruelties would have ceased again 
the twenty-ninth of May, which day these poor 
people were set aboard the tenders, to be car- 
ried to London; but it rather increased ; for 
there was no more regard for them there than 
what they had shewn at Inverness. They put 
so many aboard each ship, that their own 
breath and heat made them swarm with ver- 
min. You’d have langhed to have seen them 
lying ’twixt decks, like fish in a pond, and 
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every one had a twig in his hand, to defend 
himself from the attacks of his neighbour's 
lice : there was a little space ’twixt every two, 
and on the centre of this space was a mark, 
distinguishing their marches. There you would 
have seen the lice marching and counter- 
marching, in order for an assault; but the 
moment the lice of the one came to the fore- 
said mark, he took his twig and beat them 
back, because, they said, their neighbour's lice 
bite sorer than their own. But at last, by 
hunger, bad usage, and lying upon the ballasts 
and ’twixt decks, exposed to all weathers, they 
were seized with a kind of a plague, which 
carried them off by dozens; and a good many 
of those who would have outlived their sick- 
ness were wantonly murdered by the sailors, 
by dipping of them in the sea in the crisis 
of their fevers. This was the sailors’ diver- 
sion from Buchanness Point till we came to 
the Nore. They'd take a rope and tie about 
the poor sick’s waists; then they would haul 
them up by their tackle, and plunge them in 
the sea, as they said, to drown the vermin ; 
but they took special care to drown both to- 
gether: then they’d haul them up upon deck, 
and tie a stone about one of the legs, and over- 
board with them. I have seen six or seven 
examples of this in a day.” 





Our Town ; or, Rough Sketches of Character, 
Manners, &c. By Peregrine Reedpen. 2 vols. 
12mo. London, 1834. Bentley. 

A work of the novel genus in éwo volumes! 

We will notice it immediately. This we said 

on opening the book; as we read, we seemed 

to think that it not only deserved notice, but 
very favourable notice. It is clever, observant, 

and spirited, as far as we have been able, in a 

few hours, to ascertain. The inhabitants of an 

inland country town are sketched in a lively 
style; and there are few who will not recognise 
the fidelity of the likenesses, not only to indivi- 
duals, but to races of doctors, curates, tailors, 
poachers, gossips, &c. &c., high and low. 

There is no connected story; and therefore we 

shall just select a drawing or so, to shew the 

artist’s neatness and skill. 

The Town itself.—‘* With what an even 
tenor do these people pass their lives! Their 
pleasures run in a rail-road, never departing 
from a straight line. Moving only from one 
point to another, they progress gradually 
through the varying seasons of the year, and 
Christmas winds up all with its productions of 
geese and their concomitant festivities. This 
is true felicity! Here, in this narrow circle, 
we are strangers to none who reside within it 
—we know every body, and every body knows 
us. And yet this mutual knowledge interrupts 
not the general predominance of that interest 
which each individual feels in his own affairs 
and pursuits. We are interested in others only 
so far as they may be connected with us in 
worldly matters. If a man die, we inquire if 
his loss affects us; if he does not, it is much, 
and we grieve in proportion. If we lose a 
neighbour and lose nothing by him, we console 
ourselves by reflecting that worse might have 
happened. We talk of his virtues till he is 
buried, and then let him rest in peace, unless 
some of the living, better informed than our- 
selves, kindly point out his failings; and then 
we never fail to discuss them at every conve- 
nient opportunity — of course with a view only 
to guard against such matters in our own per- 
sons. How delightful it is thus to slide into 
the universal detestation of folly and vice in 
others, and to witness the fine-hearted feelings 


departed for the amusement and benefit of the 
living! And so perfectly impartial are these 
unsophisticated people, that they will not allow 
even the manes of their best friends to lie undis- 
turbed. How amiable and philanthropic must 
be the hearts of those who thus discard all the 
petty feelings of friendship, respect, and for- 
bearance, that the faults of those who are gone 
may not be lost upon society! In truth, there 
is nothing so desirable as a confined locality. 
Every thing becomes so familiar in so short a 
time. Ina month we have nothing to learn, 
whether of the place or the persons who in- 
habit it. I had not resided a fortnight in this 
dear little town when, by the generous desire 
to impart knowledge which is so commonly en- 
tertained by the excellent inhabitants, I was 
acquainted with the birth, genealogy, life, cha- 
racter, and behaviour of every soul within it ; 
and it was no less pleasing than singular to 
behold the eagerness with which they became 
the mutual historians of each other for my ad- 
vantage. If I saw a person for the first time, 
he had no sooner turned his back than I was 
gratified with the detail of all that he had ever 
said, done, or contemplated, and sometimes, I 
have fancied, much more. I could not but 
feel grateful for this; for it so clearly shewed 
to me the long train of errors into which they 
had fallen, and the consequences were laid 
down with so much precision, that I must be 
wilful indeed ever to do the like myself. It 
also vastly contributed to my knowledge of 
human nature ; indeed, it placed mankind in 
a new light. I had always, foolishly enough 
it must be owned, fancied virtue was more 
abundant and vice less profuse than I found, 
by these obliging and good-natured people, was 
the case. Of the former I heard but little, of 
the latter much. Possibly this might have 
happened from a desire on their parts to render 
vice hateful to me; for they were all most 
laudably loud in their abhorrence of it when 
speaking of their neighbours.” 

Among the “ natives” the Doctor flourishes. 
We give some traits. 

“* It is said that the worthy doctor has done 
much to colonise the churchyard — and where 
is the doctor who has not? It is their vo- 
cation; if people will take physic, what can 
they expect ? All that I know of Dr. Slaimour 
is obtained from his neighbours. They tell 
strange tales, which I do not care to repeat; 
but while we sink scandal, we may have our 
joke. Ah! there is the man himself, mounted 
on a horse that does not look as if he took his 
oats ad libitum, and followed by three or four 
ugly curs, called by their master ‘ sporting 
dogs.’ They are giving tongue. Confound 
their yelping! The doctor has his double- 
barrel, for he does not now ‘kill two birds with 
one stone,’ whatever he may have done. His 
shooting-jacket, of brown velveteen, is not of 
the newest; indeed, ifa poor man had it on 
his back, he would be suspected of having de- 
nuded a scarecrow. His thin sharp visage is 
somewhat concealed by a wide-brimmed hat of 
straw, which looks as if he sometimes doubled 
it up for convenience, and put it into his 
pocket. The thorns and brambles have evi- 
dently been busy there. His spider limbs are 
encased in leather gaiters, surmounted by cordu- 
roy. Seven or eight hours will that man walk 
after game, innocent of killing, and call it 
‘sport.’ But if he does not kill the birds, he 
terribly frightens them, it must be confessed. 
His appearance, the yelling of his dogs, and his 
vast expenditure of powder, are more than 
enough for that. However, he is very harm- 


whatever ground he pleases. It is thought 
that the birds and hares, in time, will become 
used to him, as they find that what is sport to 
him will never be death to themselves. Tho 
worthy doctor, wisely enough, never sported 
till he left off practice, as it might have inter. 
rupted his professional duties ; but when he 
retired, at the age of sixty, or thereabouts, he 
abandoned wisdom, and carried a gun. He 
talks much of the joys of his pursuit, and be. 
gins his observations with ‘ we sportsmen, 
and generally gives a personal anecdote, after 
the fashion of sportsmen. In short, he wouli 
be as good a sportsman as the best, if he could 
only shoot well enough. He has clandestine assig. 
nations with—Oh ! don’t start, reader, it is not 
that sort of thing I mean ; the doctor is a moral 
man—his assignations are with a poacher, who 
furnishes him with a supply of game on the 
usual terms, with which the doctor swells his 
pockets, and returns home triumphant. ‘(a. 
pital sport—capital sport !’ he exclaims, while 
his eyes sparkle and twinkle with evident glee, 
and he exultingly displays his stock of game to 
all around him. The community of poachers 
talk of subscribing for a new shooting-jacket 
for him, in token of their gratitude for the 
support and encouragement he affords them, 
Were all sportsmen like him, poachers would 
be essentially necessary. Well, long may he 
continue to ramble! ‘ Happiness,’ as Swift 
says, ‘ is the perpetual possession of being well 
deceived ;’ and no man ever took more pains to 
deceive himself than the doctor does when he 
persuades himself he is a sportsman. He will 
never kill any thing unless he has recourse to 
physic. I wonder he never thought of trying 
it. Who knows what the effect ofa dose might 
be upon the feathered race? His former suc. 
cess argues well for it.” 

Lot, the tailor, is one of the most amusing 
men (or ninth) in the whole town. We must 
exhibit a shred or two of him, in justice to his 
able delineator. Lot is more of a poacher, 
however, than a snip. 

“ Here a scratching at the back-door is 
heard, and the tailor exclaims, ‘ Lie down 
there, puppy; ye shall have yer dinner pre- 
sently.” But the puppy won’t lie down, and 
in it comes, in the shape of a well-grown white 
bitch, of a very suspicious breed, with an eye 
like her master’s, dark, piercing, and cunning, 
and a head and shoulders that bear the marks 
of a thousand encounters with the bushes. 
‘ That’s a fine bitch seemingly, Lot? Is she 
good for any thing?’ ‘ Nothing at all, sir— 
not she; good for nothing but a bone, as we 
say.’ ‘ Did you ever try her? ‘Oh! no, 
sir, J didn’t ; but the man as left her did, but 
she wouldn’t face the thorns.’ ‘ She looks as 
if she wouldn’t.” Something in the expression 
of this sentence induces the tailor to continue. 
‘ She’s the biggest cur ever was see’d. My cat 
there scratched her all over, as you see, St, 
and she never offered to bite her, only run 
away, that’s all. The man as longs to her is 
gone up the country for a few days; I wish 
he'd come and fetch her.’ . 4 
“‘ That man is seventy years of age, and there 
are many in the parish of thirty who are not 
equal to him in manhood. How he contrives 
to work as he does all day, and to be out 
rambling all night, nobody can tell. He never 
sleeps, that’s certain ; or, if he does, it 1s with 
his eyes open, and his needle going. Had Lot 
no other avocation than his trade, his regularity 
and industry would be a pattern to the — 
place. He has been known to continue = 
at work all day, to leave his board at dark, an 








which prompt men to rake up the ashes of the 


less, and nobody objects to his shooting over 





professedly retire to bed. The same night he 
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— A 
has been seen on the road, ten or twelve miles 
fom his home, in the direction of Mr. B.’s 
plantation 5 he has been observed with a bag 
of game ready for the coach, which passes 
within two miles of his abode, and at six o’clock 
in the morning was on his board for the day, 
s if nothing had happened, only complaining, 
jethaps, that the dogs in the town barked so 
that he could not ‘ get a wink of sleep.” * * * 
«Lot's depredations on a certain manor had 
been so numerous and daring, that the pro- 
prietor was most anxious to discover the per- 
petrator, and his keeper was strictly enjoined 
io use every means, possible and impossible, to 
gcure him. In short, so imperative were the 
commands issued to the guardian of the furred 
and feathered tribes, that, had the lord of the 
manor been a Turkish bashaw, he would pro- 
tably have said, ‘ Bring me the man, or thy 
head shall answer for it.” The keeper, a stout, 
athletic, blustering fellow, was resolved to do 
his best to maintain his honour, and keep his 
place. He went down to the public-houses, 
and threatened and boasted, till every body was 
in hourly expectation of seeing the poacher 
hound hand and foot, or of hearing that he 
had been eaten alive by the keeper. Every 
body thought the keeper a most redoubtable 
fellow, and he was feared and courted by all 
but‘ Old Lot.? He laughed. ‘ He! he! he!’ 
was all that ever escaped him when the terrific 
threats of the man of the gun were named in 
his presence. At length came the tug of war. 
‘Old Lot’ had made a good use of his time in 
the earlier part of one cold, wet night in 
November, and was about to leave the preserves 
with his booty, when the keeper, who was on 
the look-out, espied him. Lot could run better 
than the keeper, or any one else, but he scorned 
it Fighting was the order of the day. He 
laid down his bag, and grasped his ¢ piece of 
holly” The keeper had nearly blown himself 
in the pursuit, but he glanced contemptuously 
on the spare figure of the tailor as contrasted 
with his own herculean frame, and looked defi- 
ance. * I’ve got you at last,’ said he. ‘ Have 
ee? asked the saucy tailor: ‘ well, then, ’ee 
needn’t be in a hurry—take your breath, my 
good man.’ * You ’re my prisoner, and if you 
move I'll shoot you.” ‘He! he! he!” said the 
tailor,‘ who is moving?’ * You ’re my pri- 
soner,’ repeated the keeper. Again was the 
provoking laugh, the ‘ He! he! he!’ uttered, 
and ‘ T don’t believe ’ee, my good man.” ‘ [’ll 
soon shew you,’ was the answer, and the butt 
end of the keeper’s fowling-piece was raised to 
decide the tailor’s fate ; but he stepped aside 
dexterously, avoided the intended blow, and, 
ere the keeper was aware of it, the ‘ piece of 
holly’ had ended the matter. Lot, who had 
been fully prepared for this rencontre, now took 
rope which he had brought with him, and 
securely fastened the luckless keeper to a tree, 
where he left him to the enjoyment of as miser- 
able a night as possibly could be experienced. 
It was late the next day when the man was 
discovered, and he accounted for his defeat by 
rege that ‘ a body of poachers, seven in num- 
er, had attacked him unexpectedly.” This 
story thus spread was universally believed 3 for 
nobody deemed it practicable for less than that 
se to master the Ajax who had fallen. 
“J ire of the owner of the estate was ex- 
= to a degree of fury. He threatened the 
sone of the entire race of poachers, and 
him wishboating gentry promptly united with 
a estroy such a desperate band. Re- 
nde were offered for their apprehension, with 
pardon to any one of the party who 
All the county 


Would betray the remainder. 





was in agitation, and nothing could be heard 
of but the terrible attack on Mr. P—’s keeper. 
Blacksmiths let their iron cool, and dairy-maids 
let their butter spoil, while they listened to the 
direful narrative. But no discovery was made. 
The keeper recovered from his cold, and re- 
counted the particulars of the conflict in a 
manner that raised his prowess several degrees 
in the estimation of his auditors, and thus all 
was well. New assistants had been hired, and 
the preserves were doubly guarded all round 
the country, as nobody could tell where the 
murderous horde would go to next. Mean- 
time the affair was in some measure forgotten, 
poaching went on as usual, and even the wrath 
of Mr. P—— had cooled. Then came the 
finale. With one of the bills which had been 
posted, offering the reward for the apprehen- 
sion of the ‘ band,’ and his long-legged son 
as a witness, Old Lot presented himself early 
one morning at the hall-door of Mr. P——., 
and requested to see ‘ the ’squire.” Every 
body knew ‘ Old Lot the éailor,’ but no one 
knew ‘ Old Lot the poacher,’ so that he gained 
an easy admittance, and a jug of home-brewed 
in the kitchen to begin with. He reserved 
the nature of his mission for the ears of ‘ the 
*squire;’ and when shewn into the great oak- 
wainscoted parlour, he respectfully made known 
that he could give information of the party 
that had so cruelly ill-used the keeper, pro- 
vided the reward was guaranteed him, and 
that he should be held harmless in any sudse- 
quent measures that might be taken. The 
*squire’s heart leaped with joy, and his face 
glowed with triumph and vengeance in per- 
spective. To make the matter as brief as may 
be, we will only say, that the most unqualified 
conditions as to Lot’s safety and reward were, 
in the excitement of the moment, subscribed 
to. The keeper was then sent for. He was 
asked by the tailor if he could identify the 
‘ party’ who had assailed him. He replied, 
‘ No, for they had crape over their faces.’ 
‘ Like this, d’ye mean, my good man ?’ asked 
the unblushing tailor, putting on his hat, 
which had a piece of crape sewn on the inside, 
to drop over his face as occasion required. The 
keeper was dismayed. He could not speak for 
very shame, as he saw clearly that all his 
boastings would be disproved. The ‘squire 
wondered. * What is the meaning of all this ?’ 
asked he. ‘It’s soon told,’ replied Lot; and 
he revealed the truth. The surprise and in- 
dignation of the ’squire may be conceived. But 
he loved a joke, and could not forbear a laugh 
at the quiet quiz which the keeper underwent 
from Lot, upon his brave resistance to such a 
large party, and enjoyed the crest-fallen looks 
of his Ajax, as well as the shrewdness of the 
tailor. ‘ Old Lot’ gained the reward, and 
promised that he would never poach upon that 
manor again—a promise which he kept in all 
good faith, for he is a man of his word on 
every occasion. The poor keeper hid ‘ his 
diminished head,’ and soon left the county: to 
be beaten by a tailor was too much for him. 
* Old Lot’ is now living in ‘ single blessedness.’ 
He had a wife, who, like the rib of Lot of yore, 
was a salt one. She was the salt of tartar, 
and, like that preparation, was, as her bereft 
husband says, chiefly useful in scouring. For 
some thirty years she scolded, and fumed, and 
fought, as a virago should—now with her 
husband, then with her children ; and when 
amusement grew scarce at home, she sought it 
among her neighbours, who came in for their 
share of her volubility; in fact, she kept the 
whole street in hot water. She died at length, 
it is thought of a fit of silence, having an ulcer 





on her tongue, occasioned, as was said by her 
acquaintance, by incessant use of that member. 
His loss was great; but Lot was not utterly 
inconsolable. .With much philosophy, he con. 
tented himself by reflecting that things might 
have been worse. The neighbours were not 
sorry for her removal. They followed her to 
the grave merely to see if she would lie quiet— 
a fact which they doubt to this day. Ifa noise 
is heard in the churchyard, they flatly declare 
it is * Old Lot's’ wife quarrelling with the 
worms; and the shrill screaming of the northern 
blast, as it whistles through the turret of the 
steeple, is said to be her voice in alt, abusing 
the rooks.” 

Of Lot’s Dog, after Lot’s Wife, the bio- 
graphy is very entertaining. She “ is his con- 
stant companion in his marauding excursions, 
and undergoes as many transformations in her 
exterior as a smuggler’s vessel in the course of 
a season. Lest she should be known by any of 
the conservative party, she is occasionally paint- 
ed, and although she is now as white as a lily, 
will probably at night-fall figure as a liver- 
coloured animal. Last night she was black, 
and I have sometimes seen her spotted of va- 
rious hues, and always in such guise that her 
own mother could not distinguish her. The 
slut understands all this well, and whenever 
she sees the mixture of colour and size, runs up 
to be painted with as much satisfaction as any 
other lady could manifest on a similar occasion. 
The natural hue, however, becomes her best, 
as indeed I believe it would most of her sex, if 
they could only think so. Sometimes she figures 
as a poodle, for Lot has procured a skin which 
he has had dressed, and ties upon her with 
much ingenuity ; and as nobody ever suspected 
a poodle of having a nose for game, she skirts 
the plantations without observation. Her own 
tail has been cut off, as you see, close; and when 
she assumes the French garb, the tufted tail of 
the late proprietor of her disguise having a wire 
through it, stands as erect as could be wished. 
The dog really looks not amiss in this dress, 
and was once fallen in love with by a lady, 
who most earnestly begged Lot to dispose of 
her. He hesitated, but the sum offered was 
great, and he could not resist the temptation. 
Blame him not. Other men have been over- 
come by beauty and gold as well as he, and after 
all it was but punishing an idle folly. The 
dog was sold. t received the price, and re- 
quested leave to fasten up the animal in an 
outhouse, lest she should follow him or run 
away. He did so, and adroitly returned to the 
place soon afterwards, put the skin in his 
pocket, cut the rope, and away bounded la 
dame blanche over the fence after her master. 
Of course the ‘ poodle’ had run away, and it 
was unfortunate—‘ very unlucky, indeed,’ 
Lot said, ¢ but it could not be helped ;’ and the 
lady, after advertising, and grieving, as is 
usual on such occasions, gave the matter up. 
While she remained in this world, the disguise 
was laid aside; but she is gone to that bourne 
from whence she will not return to claim her 
purchase, and the white lady now resumes her 
curls, People wonder how Lot gets so —_ 
dogs. He ‘can’t help it,’ he says —‘ dogs will 
follow him.’ But how does he lose them so 
soon ? He ‘ can’t help it—dogs will run away.” 
Like all persons who are enthusiastically at- 
tached to one pursuit, Lot has many anecdotes 
to relate to those who are not suspected of 
being likely to betray him. I am one of these 
—that is, now and then, when I get him to 
mend or patch, and give him an extra glass. 
Sportsmen’s anecdotes are generally marvel- 





lous, and Lot’s ‘ recollections’ are ° passing 
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strange.’ That they are founded in fact, I! 
believe; but the facts are commonly, at least 
so far as I could trace them, so small, that the 
foundation of his tale, as compared with the 
tale itself, is like that which would be required 
for one of the Egyptian pyramids, if the point 
were turned downwards. One absolutely won- 
ders how he can raise such an erection, and 
make it keep its position, on so small a basis. 
It is the triumph of human ingenuity — the 
maximum of skill. Colonel T: never could 
have run with * Old Lot’ in the race of lying. 
He would have been distanced. Like all liars, 
Lot believes himself: his faith is unbounded in 
all that he relates, and, like all liars, he disbe- 
lieves every body else. If you tell him you have 
killed a hare, he’ll give you credit for shooting 
a rabbit. If you say you have ‘killed right 
and left,’ he believes you have fired into a covey 
on the ground, and shot two birds. In short, 
the man who could make him believe any thing, 
could discover the longitude. Lot delights in 
getting hold of a raw sportsman. It is the 
salt of life to him. To shew him where there 
is game —to take him to the most ‘ likely 
places’—that, next to poaching, is his joy. He 
dragged a collegian three days through places 
where mortal man never before went after 
game, till he had tired him to death, and ended 
by making him shoot his own brown spaniel, 
which the arch-tailor persuaded him was a hare 
running in the high ‘ sedge and spear’ on a 
morass, where the son of Alma Mater was up to 
his knees in mire. ‘* There, sir, éhere she goes 
—a pretty shot —can’t miss it, sir: never seed 
such a pretty shot in my life!’ * Where ?— 
where?’ * Why there, sir —don’t you see 2’ 
* No: where is it you mean?’ ‘ Why there, 





sir. Ah! she’s gone now. It’s a pity you 
didn’t see her—such a _ pretty shot as 
twas!’ Now all this time the ‘ poor cretur,’ 


as Lot styles his victim, believes there was a 
hare; the tailor ejaculates his ‘ He, he, he!’ 
and leads him on another chase equally pro- 
fitable.”’ 

These extracts, and the confession that we 
have been much amused with the light and 
pleasant reading of Our 7'own, must suflice. 





The Ifistory and Antiquities of the County of 
Carlow. By John Ryan, Esq. M.R.S.L. 
8vo. pp. 386. Dublin, 1833. 

Mr. Ryav, in our view of the meaning of the 

word, is a true Irish patriot. He, however, is 

not one of those described in the Botany Bay 
verses, according to which his expatriated coun- 
trymen say, 

«« True patriots we, for be it understood 
We left our country for our country’s good ;” 

inasmuch as Mr. Ryan, from his preface, ap- 
pears to be a native of the county of Carlow, 
and a resident in Ireland. He avows himself 

** attached to Tory, Conservative, and Pro- 

testant principles,” — notwithstanding which 

declaration, we assert that he isan AGrraTonr; 
for has he not disturbed the dust of antiquity, 
beneath which the records concerning the his- 
tory of Carlow have heretofore been allowed to 
rest, as well as the dust of the roads over 
which he has trudged to complete, from per- 
sonal examination, the survey of a county 
hitherto undescribed? Such agitation is the 
work of a true Irish patriot, in which light, 

Tory and Conseryative as he is, we must 

regard Mr. Ryan. 

To the historical portion of the volume before 
us we are unable to do justice, owing to our 
want of space, although, from the industry and 
care exhibited in every page, we can give im- 


plicit credit to the author’s assertion, that 
‘¢ the most approved original works have been 
consulted; manuscripts have been inspected ; 
the public records have been searched; and 
application has been made to every accessible 
source.” As it is impossible, therefore, that 
we can enter into a critical examination of the 
history of Carlow, we will proceed to make 
some extracts from ‘‘ the chapter on church- 
yards,” and select a few remarkable inscrip- 
tions, which * possibly,” to use the words of 
Mr. Ryan, who has most diligently recorded 
them, “‘ may be here preserved when decayed 
or obliterated in their first situation.” 

In the burial-ground of Ballyknockan we 
find :— 

“ Here lieth the earth of Robert Carew, died 
April the \st, 1755, Aged 14. Since the year 
1300 to this 1778 Leighlin Bridge was not 
without the name of Carew.” 

It is curious to see the general appropriation 
of Ben Jonson’s Epitaph on the Countess of 
Pembroke. In the same burial-ground may 
be read :— 

‘1. He Se 

Underneath this tomb doth lie 

As much virtue as could die ; 

When alive did vigour give 

To as much beauty as could live. 
Mrs. Catherine Moore Lane, one of the ccle- 
brated Miss O’ Beirnes of Dublin, departed this 
life 27th June, 1794, aged 36 years ; and may 
her soul rest in peace! Amen.” 

And in the ruined church of Kiltennel, “ on 
a flat stone are these words :”’— 

*€ Underneath this stone doth lie, As much 
Vertue as Could Die, Which when Alive did 
Vigour give to as much Beauty as Could live. 
Her age was four years old and died last 
Michaelmas day 1742. Name Ann Warren.” 

The churchyard of Clonegal contains the fol- 
lowing inscriptions ; the first of which is so 
characteristic of the period, that if it were with- 
out date, any one acquainted with the history 
of Ireland could not hesitate to assign correctly 
the time when the stone was erected. 

Beneath the “ representation of a soldier 
with a gun on his shoulder,” 

** Here lieth the body of the Spirited Volun- 
teer, Henry Browne, departed the 14th May 
1784, aged 26 years.” 

The other inscription in Clonegal, and a 
beautiful one it is, Mr. Ryan says is attri- 
buted to the late Henry Tighe, Esq. of Ro- 
sanna, in the county of Wicklow. Ralph, the 
subject, was his wood-ranger, and, he adds, 
‘* perhaps Mr. Tighe’s lady, the gifted author 
of * Psyche,’ lent a hand to the production.” 
This we think very improbable, as Mrs. Tighe 
died in 1810, eight years previous to the death 
of the honest wood-ranger. 

“© To the memory of William Ralph of Kil- 
carry, who died on the 21st February 1818, 
aged 7\ years. 

Guard of the wood, in settled low coutent, 
Lived William Ralph—a ramble paid his rent. 
A boy, in sportive toil he climbed the trees ; 

A man, he loved them rustling in the breeze. 
As he grew old, his old companions spread 

A broader, browner shadow o’er his head, 
While those he planted shot on high and made 
For many a rook a hospitable shade. 

With this one change life gently crept away, 

A placid stream it flowed from day to day. 

His friends and children ioved him, as the tear 
Well spoke, profusely shed upon his bier. 

If he had faults, thou also hast thy share ; 
Strike thy own breast, and feel what lurketh there. 
He who sees all, shall judge both him and thee ; 
Repent,—for as it falls, so lies the tree.” 

At Cloghgrenan are two quaint epitaphs 
upon children, On a marble slab is the fol- 
lowing :— 

“ Lucy Rochfort, born 20th December, 1803, 
died 22d July, 1804. Just known and lost.” 
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In the churchyard is to be seen this curious 
inscription :— 

** Johny Bates, one of Christ's little ones.” 

There are three instances of longevity re. 
corded upon the tomb-stones of the county of 
Carlow. At Old Leighlin, Henry Rydkins, 
who died 20th May, 1726, is stated to have 
attained the age of 101. At St. Mullins, 
black slab, erected in 1822, bears the following 
legend :—“* Here are deposited the remains of 
Patrick Doyle and his wife Catherine, who lived 
to the age of 126 years, §c."’ And in Nurney 
burial-ground, a singularly equivocal inscrip. 
tion informs us that “ Here lieth the bodys of 
James M‘Cormack and his wife Dinah, late of 
Clonneen, Quarter-master and agitant 44 years, 
and cornner 40 years. Aged between 90 and 10, 
Died July 29, 1762.” We will conclude our 
selection from the monumental inscriptions of 
Carlow with a second from St. Mullins, upon 
a famous duellist named Kavanaugh, properly 
known as Bryan Nestroaké, ** from a mark or 
stroke which he carried on his face, in conse. 
quence of a wound received in a duel with an 
English officer, about the time of the battle 
of the Boyne :”— 

“ Here lieth the body of Bryan Kavanaugh, 
of Drummin, of the family of Ballyleaugh. A 
man remarkably known to the nobility and gentry 
of Ireland by the name of Bryan Nestroaké 
from his noble actions and valour in King 
James’s troops in the battle of the Boyne and 
Aughrim. He died February 8th, 1735. Aged 
74 years.” 

Carlow, in the good old times, must have 
been a rare fighting county; take for example 
a brace of anecdotes from the very interesting 
chapter upon the families who have been long 
resident, and who possess property in it. Of 
Captain William Astle (the author's grand. 








uncle) Mr. Ryan relates that, in 1793, the 
Carlow militia to which he belonged was quar- 
tered at Nenagh. 

“A difference having occurred between a 
Mr. Watson (who was a recruiting volunteer, 
in expectation of a commission) and the colonel 
of the Carlow regiment, a hostile message from 
the former was the consequence. The colonel, 
however, did not notice the application ; but 
Astle was resolved not to let Mr. Watson off 
so easily. They fought in the yard of the head 
inn, then kept by one Pyne, when Astle was 
wounded in the heart. Captain John Newton, 
afterwards lieutenant-colonel of the regiment, 
was Astle’s second on the occasion. Captain 
Astle, though a very inoffensive man, was, 11 
his time, principal in two or three hostile meet- 
ings. He was a keen sportsman, and was pat- 
ticularly fond of fowling. He had some of the 
best dogs in the kingdom. On his death, two 
of them brought the very high price of eighty 
pounds.” But the rival of fighting Tom Crofts, 
who, as the story goes of him, “ shot a couple 
of gentlemen, friends of his, in the cool of the 
evening, after the Mallow races, one after the 
other,” appears to be Mr. Beauchamp Bagenal, 
no doubt a relative of the Mr. Beauchamp 
Bagenal Harvey, who became a rebel leader = 
1798, and was executed at Wexford. “ Mr. 
Beauchamp Bagenal,” says Mr. Ryan, “ we 
a man of singular character. It has been stil 
of him, that he had the eccentricity of the 
Bagenals, the parsimony of the Beauchamp, 
and the pride of the Mathews. He was a mi 
of great personal spirit, and fought in his _ 
not less, we believe, than half a score of duels. 
The churchyard of Killinane was a favourite 
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one of the tomb-stones, and thus received the 
fire of his adversary. In fact, Mr. Bagenal 
was a very fair specimen of the ‘ fire-eating’ 
Irish squires of that day, so admirably por- 
trayed by Miss Edgeworth in her ‘ Castle 
Rackrent.’ Mr. Bagenal was at all times a 
high patriot. The reward, however, for him 
in 1798, was not the most grateful [his home 
being attacked by the insurgents]; and as- 
suredly carries with it an important lesson.” 

We must now take our leave of this patriotic 
volume, which deserves a place on the same 
shelf in an Irish library with the valuable 
County Histories of Dr. Smith. Authentic 
information respecting Ireland is of more im- 
portance to England than respecting any other 
country in the universe. ‘* Knowledge,” it 
has been truly said, ** is power;” and to the 
jmorance which prevails about Ireland have 
we been willing to ascribe the turbulent state 
ofthat island. If the constitution and disease 
ofa patient are not perfectly understood, how 
can suitable remedies be administered ? In 
adding, then, a fractional part towards a topo- 
graphical and historical account of Ireland, we 
hold that Mr. Ryan has done good service, 
not merely to his county, but to the United 
Kingdom. 

We should state that the volume is dedicated 
to the Royal Society of Literature; and al- 
though we are not aware that the Society has 
had the means to encourage or support such 
publications, we cannot help feeling that any 
patronage which the members individually may 
bestow upon county history is not misplaced. 





Tales and Popular Fictions: their Resemblance 
and Transmission from Country to Country. 
By T. Keightley, author of ‘* Outlines of 
History,” &c. 12mo. pp. 354. London, 1834. 
Whittaker and Co. 

WE firmly believe that our recollections of 

fairy tales (we had almost said of real fairies), 

are among some of the most agreeable of our 
life. Not only was the story charming in 
itself, but still more charming was the time — 
spring and childhood are the symbols of each 
other—the same onward process moves on 
with each. The leaf is unfolding, and the 
bud is being developed; in like manner the 
idea expands, and the thought prepares to 
bring forth fruit. There are no influences so 
elevating to the mind as those of the imagina- 
tion. In the present day especially is their 
cultivation to be desired. We need a world 
within ourselves to counteract the busy and 
selfish one around us. It was but the other 
evening that we heard one of the celebrated 
men of our time —a leading and active politi- 
clan— declare that Robinson Crusoe and the 

Arabian Nights were the books, of all others, 

to which he referred with the keenest delight. 

We doubt it not: they recalled so much of 

pure enjoyment, of ready wonder, and of easy 

faith —all that has so long existed but in me- 
mory. We question whether much that is called 
useful knowledge” be fitting for the early 
age at which it is administered. The too ju- 
venile scholar, brought up on catechisms and 
abridgments, and “ moral tales for the use of 
young persons,” must have for stimulus the 
ope of after-display ; and the pride of know- 
ledge will spring up long before he can know 
to how little that knowledge really does 
hago Now, we would have reading loved 
or its own sake; let a book be “ its own 
exceeding great reward.” The taste for read- 
ng—that taste which will be the future solace 
many a weary hour—can only be acquired 

n early life; and acquired, too, by its having 


been originally a pleasure. Let the child, then, 
if it will, draw in its stool to the nursery-fire, 
and let the entranced fancy revel in that far 
and fairy world of the enchanted page. The 
mind will be unconsciously storing up the 
ideal, and sowing the first seeds of that poetry 
whence will spring the flowers of the work- 
ing-day world. No fear that the improbable 
will become a portion of belief. Every hour 
will teach discrimination between fiction and 
fact: the natural tendency to examine will 
find exercise, and the youthful judgment will 
of itself detect the confines of fairyland. In 
education, let the demarcation be strongly 
drawn between the useful and the agreeable. 
The useful is only useful when acquired 
with labour. The habit of industry obtained 
while acquiring, is at any time worth the 
acquisition. But the necessity of the agree- 
able is no less taught us by nature: there are 
flowers, lovely and fleeting colours, clouds of 
fantastic shape, from which we derive no po- 
sitive benefit beyond delight ; but surely that 
is benefit enough. We need it. We will only 
add, that the taste for reading once acquired, 
that taste will never rest contented with mere 
amusement. The inherent nature of mental 
activity will soon force it to cultivate the 
ground for grain, where it was once contented 
to gather the spontaneous flowers. There isa 
charming picture of the love for fairy lore 
lingering to the last given in Crabbe’s Life. 
His son is detailing a visit of his venerable 
father’s. ‘* What listening for the chaise 
among the children! It is heard rattling 
through the street — it is in the churchyard — 
at the door. His pale face is lighted with 
pleasure —as benevolent, as warm-hearted, as 
in his days of youth and strength ; but age has 
sadly bent his once tall stature, and his hand 
trembles. What a package of books — what 
stores for the table— what presents for the 
nursery! Little tales, as nearly resembling 
those which had delighted his own infancy as 
modern systems permit — one quite after his 
own heart—the German Nursery Stories. 
After dinner the children assemble round the 
dessert ; and perhaps he reads them the story 
of the Fisherman, his greatest favourite. How 
often have I heard him repeat to them the 
invocation— 
« O, man of the sea, come listen to me, 
For Alice, my wife, the plague of my life, 
Hath sent me to beg a boon of thee!’ 

And he would excite their wonder and delight, 
with the same evident satisfaction that I so 
well remember in my early days.”” Here was 
the taste for fay and spell still undiminished ; 
yet who can assert that Crabbe was unfitted by 
it for the real—he, the poet of the actual ? 

The pleasant little volume now before us 
contains an ingenious system of the indigenous 
nature of fiction; but let the author state his 
own belief :— 

‘¢ When chance led me to think of writing 
the Fairy Mythology, I had to read a great 
quantity of poems, tales, romances, legends, 
and traditions of various countries and in va- 
rious languages. I here met such a number of 
coincidences where there could hardly have 
been any communication, that I became con- 
vinced that the original sameness of the human 
mind revealed itself as plainly in fiction as in 
the mechanical arts, or in manners and cus- 
toms, civil or religious. Accordingly, in the 
preface to that work, I stated how much I had 
been struck by this similarity, and expressed 


common origin to have brought these legends 





with them at the time of their migration from 


my dissent from those who supposed nations of 


ES AA 
a common country; and I reminded the reader 
of the sameness which runs through the 
thoughts and the actions of man, which wearies 
us in history, in fiction, and in common life. 
Some legends were, I thought, transmitted ; 
others, of independent formation. When in a 
tale of some length a number of circumstances 
are the same, and follow in the same order, as 
in another, I should feel disposed to assert that 
this is a case of transmission. Brief fictitious 
circumstances, such as shoes of swiftness and 
coats of darkness, might, I thought, be inde- 
pendent, and be referred to what I termed the 
poverty of the human imagination, which, 
having a limited stock of materials to work on, 
must of necessity frequently produce similar 
combinations. A third class of fictions, such 
as Whittington and his Cat,—a legend to be 
found (as I shall shew) in more countries than 
one,— I professed myself unable to dispose of 
to my own satisfaction: they might be trans- 
mitted, they might be independent.” 

These pages are of a most desultory nature ; 
the authenticity of Ossian is disputed, and no 
small degree of disdain expressed for the com- 
mentators on Milton. We own we ourselves 
think their ingenuity in finding out coinciden- 
ces on the strength of a single word, and pla- 
giarisms from a similar expression, has been, 
indeed, that minute industry which is usually 
employed in vain. Little does it matter where 
a great poet finds the straw, whose slight and 
worthless material his own mind converts into 
a mighty and magnificent whole. From Mil- 
ton Mr. Keightley proceeds to the great 
Italian poets; and, ** at one fell swoop,” 
sweeps away the human existence of Beatrice, 
Laura, and Fiametta. We cannot, however, 
venture to dispute with a gentleman who says, 
“ T also think it by no means unlikely that the 
Ghibellines were a secret society, and had a 
gergo, or conventional language, understood 
only by themselves. I have had occasion to 
make some inquiries into the subject of secret 
societies; and perhaps things which prove 
stumbling-blocks to others are plain and easy 
to me.” We own that they are not plain and 
easy tous. On Laura, we shall only observe, 
that it is a curious fact that the lady whose 
being seems to have been so universally admit- 
ted by her contemporaries, should now be con- 
sidered only as an abstraction. This is a new 
species of murder, having one’s life taken away 
after death. We shall now proceed to miscel- 
laneous extracts. 

Coincidences in Oriental and Classical Fic- 
tion. —** Queen Labe, with her lovers turned 
into various animals, reminds one strongly 
of the Homeric Circe; and I think it not at 
all impossible that Grecian fable may have 
penetrated into Persia. The escape of Sind- 
bad from the cavern in which he had been 
buried alive with his wife, by following an 
animal which used to come in to feed on the 
dead bodies, is exactly the same with that of 
Aristomenes, the Messenian hero, from the 
cavern into which he had been thrown by the 
Lacedemonians. But the closest parallel is 
between the adventure of Ulysses with the Cy- 
clops, and that of Sindbad with the black giant. 
This giant dwelt in an island; he had but one 
eye, and he was as fall as a palm-tree. When 
he saw Sindbad and his companions, who had 
entered his palace, he selected the fattest of 
them, roasted him, ate him for supper, and 
then fell asleep. They were obliged to pass 
the next night in his palace, when he killed 
and ate another of them. But when he was 
asleep, ten of the boldest of them made ten of 





his spits red-hot, and bored out the eye of the 
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monster. He roared aloud with the pain, and 
groped about, but to no purpose, for those who 
had caused it, and then went howling through 
the island. Next morning they saw him com- 
ing, led by two of his brethren, and followed 
by several others. They lost no time in getting 
on the rafts they had constructed the day be- 
fore ; but the giants flung great stones with so 
exact an aim, that they sunk them all, except 
the one which carried Sindbad and two of his 
comrades. These circumstances are nearly the 
same with those in the Odyssey. The feat of 
sinking the rafts by flinging rocks on them, 
was performed, we must observe, not by Poly- 
phemus, but by the Lestrigonians. The Cy- 
clops missed the ship, when, guided by the 
sound of Ulysses’ voice, he hurled pieces of rock 
at it. I think it, then, not unlikely that the 
story of the Odyssey travelled, one time or 
other, eastwards.” 

Of that there can be no doubt ; the very wars 
between Greece and Persia must have led to 
mutual intercourse; more than one captive on 
both sides would sing, though sorrowing, fami- 
liar songs in a foreign land. The following is 
a tailoring distress new even to Mr. Stultz 
himself :— 

‘** Holger Danske came one time to a town 
named Bagsver, in the isle of Zealand, where, 
being in want of a new suit of clothes, he sent 
for twelve tailors to make them. He was so 
tall that they were obliged to set ladders to his 
back and shoulders to take his measure. They 
measured and measured away; but unluckily 
the man who was on the top of one of the lad- 
ders happened, as he was cutting a mark in the 
measure, to give Holger’s ear a clip with the 
scissors. Holger, without reflecting, thinking 
it was one of those little ‘ beasts familiar to 
man’ that was biting him, put up his hand, 
and crushed the unlucky tailor to death between 
his fingers.” 

Many stories are introduced; but the speci- 
men we have selected is of the most manageable 
length. 

“ Thor’s Journey to Utgard.— Thor and 
Loki once set out in the chariot drawn by buck. 
goats for Yitunheim, or Giant-land. Towards 
evening they arrived at the house of a farmer 
(onda), where they took up their quarters for 
the night. Thor took and killed his goats, 
broiled their flesh, and invited his host and his 
children to partake of the feast. When it was 
ended, Thor spread the goat-skins on the 
ground, and desired the children to throw the 
bones into them. The farmer’s son Thialfi 
had broken one of the bones to get out the mar- 
row. Inthemorning hor got up and dressed 
himself, and then, laying hold of Mivlner, 
swung it over the skins. Immediately the goats 
stood up, but one of them limped on the hind 
leg. The god exclaimed, that the farmer and 
his family had not dealt fairly with the bones, 
for the goat’s leg was broken. The farmer was 
terrified to death when he saw Thor draw down 
his eyebrows, and grasp the handle of Mitlner 
till his knuckles grew white. He and his chil- 
dren sued for grace, offering any terms; and 
Thor, laying aside his anger, accepted Thialfi 
and his sister Rosko for his servants, and left 
his goats there behind them. Thor now jour- 
neyed on towards Utgard, or Yitunheim, with 
Loki, Thialfi, and Rosko. They came to the 
sea, swam across it, and arrived on the shore 
of that country. They then entered a large 
wood, through which they travelled the whole 
day long—Thialfi, who was the swiftest, car- 
rying Thor’s wallet. At the apprach of even- 
ing they looked about for a place to sleep in ; 


door of which was as wide as the house itself. 
They entered it, and went to rest; but about 
midnight there was a great earthquake, the 
ground rocked, and the house shook. Thor 
called up his companions, and finding a chamber 
on the right-hand side, they went into it; and 
Thor, grasping his hammer, sat in the door, 
while the others terrified crept in. They heard 
another great crash, but they remained quiet 
till morning; when on going out of the house 
they saw a man, ‘ who was not little,’ sleeping 
in the wood close by, and snoring at a pro- 
digious rate. Thor, now seeing what the noise 
was which had terrified them so much during 
the night, put on his belt, and was preparing to 
dash out the sleeper’s brains, when the latter 
awoke, and on Thor’s asking his name, replied, 
that it was Skrymir; adding, that he knew 
very well who Thor was; and then inquiring 
if they had taken his glove, stretched out his 
hand and picked it up. Thor now saw where 
it was he had lodged, and that the house he had 
been in was the thumb of the glove. Skrymir 
proposes that they should join company, and 
also join stock ; which being agreed on, he puts 
all into one wallet, which he slings over his 
shoulder, and sets forward at a huge pace. In 
the evening he lays himself down under an oak 
to sleep, desiring them to open the wallet and 
make their supper. He began to snore: Thor 
tried to open the wallet, but in vain; not a 
single knot could he loosen. In a rage he 
caught up his hammer, and hit Skrymir a blow 
on the head ; who, waking, asked, was it a leaf, 
or what else, had fallen on him, and why they 
were not gone to rest. Thor laid himself under 
another oak; and at midnight, hearing Skry- 
mir snoring, got up and drove his hammer into 
his brain; Skrymir complained that an acorn 
must have fallen. A third time Thor struck 
him on the cheek, and buried the hammer in it 
up to the handle; Skrymir rubbed his cheek, 
and inquired if there were any birds sitting in 
the tree, as a feather had fallen. It being now 
near morning, Skrymir informs them that they 
are not far from the city of Utgard ; and that, 
big as they thought him, they will meet with 
people there with whom he was not to be com- 
pared ; advising them to behave themselves mo- 
destly when there, but rather recommending 
them to return. Utgard, he tells them, is 
to the east ; his way lies north, to the moun- 
tains. They part, and at mid-day the travel- 
lers arrive within sight of Utgard, built in a 
great plain, so high, that to see the top of it 
they must ‘lay their necks on their back.’ 
The wicket was so great that Thor could 
not open it; and they crept in through the 
bars. They approached the palace, and draw- 
ing near the throne, saluted Utgard-Loki, who, 
after some time, smiled and said, ‘ ’Tis late 
to ask true tidings of a long journey since Oku- 
Thor is become a little boy. But thou mayest 
be greater than it appears to me. So what arts 
do you possess, my lads ? No one can stay here 
who is not expert at some art.’ Loki said that 
at eating he would turn his back on no one. 
Utgard-Loki replied, that was an art, if he 
could make good what he said; then calling to 
a man named Logi, who was sitting on the 
bench, he desired him to come forward and try 
his strength with Loki. A large trough full 
of meat was brought in, and set on the floor: 
the champions sat down, one at each end of it, 
and ate till they met in the middle; but it was 
found that Loki had picked the bones, whereas 
Logi had eaten up his part, bones and all; 
and it was consequently given against Loki. 
Thialfi was now asked in what he excelled: 





and in the dark they found a great house, the 


and when he had replied in running, a lad 





named Hugin was matched with him. In the 
first heat, Hugin, after going round the pos, 
passed Thialfi on kis way to it. Utgard-Loki 
complimented Thialfi on his swiftness, but told 
him he must do better if he would win. Ip 
the second heat, Hugin won by the length of a 
bow-shot. According to modern practice, the 
race was now at an end; but in giant-land 
they manage these matters differently, and a 
third heat was run, which was won hollow by 
Hugin; for he reached the goal before Thialj 
had gone over half the course. Utgard-Loki 
now inquires of Thor what he could do to 
justify the fame that went abroad of him, 
The thunderer replied, that he would under. 
take to drink against any of his people. A 
servant was ordered to fetch a drinking-horn, 
which Utgard-Loki handed to Thor, observing, 
that some of his people could empty it at one 
draught, many of them at two, but that no one 
took more than three to drain it. The hom 
was long, but did not look very large; Thor 
was thirsty after his journey, and he thought 
that one good pull would be sufficient. He 
drank till his breath was gone, when, on look. 
ing at the horn, he found, to his vexation, 
that the liquor had only sunk a little below the 
edge. A second and a third attempt were 
equally unsuccessful, and he gave up. ‘Itis 
easy to see that your strength is not great, 
said Utgard-Loki; ‘but will you try any other 
game?’ Thor doggedly assented, leaving the 
choice to the proposer. ‘My young people 
here frequently amuse themselves with lifting 
my cat off the ground. I should not, indeed, 
think of proposing such a thing to Asa-Thor, 
were it not that I saw that he is less of a man 
than I thought.’ Just as he spoke, a big grey 
tom-cat leaped out on the floor. Thor put his 
hand under him, to raise him up—but the cat 
curved his back, and with all Thor’s efforts he 
could only raise one of his feet off the ground. 
‘Ah! it’s just as I expected,’ said Utgard- 
Loki; ‘the cat is large, and you are short and 
little.’ ‘ Little as I am,’ said Thor, ‘let any 
of you come wrestle with me now I am vexed.’ 
Utgard-Loki looked round him, and said, ‘1 
see no one here who would think he should 
gain any reputation by wrestling with you. 
Call hither the old woman that nursed me; 
you may wrestle with her. She has thrown 
down many young men, who were, as I think 
not inferior to you.’ The old dame was tough: 
Thor struggled with might and main: the 
more he tugged, the firmer she stood. Thor, 
in a violent effort, fell on one knee; and, as 
night was coming on, Utgard-Loki put an end 
to the contest. Next morning the Aser (gods) 
set out homewards, Utgard-Loki accompanying 
them out of the town. On Thor’s expressing 
his fears that they would think disparagingly 
of him, his host spake as follows :—‘ Now that 
you are out of the town, I may tell you the 
truth; for if I had known that your strength 
was so prodigious as it is, you never should 
have gone into it. I began to practise illusions 
on you in the wood, where I first met you. 
When you went to open the wallet, it was 
fastened with a strong iron bar, and you could 
not therefore loosen it.’ He then informed 
him that is was a rock he had struck in place 
of his head, in which he had made three great 
dints, one of which was exceedingly deep; that 
it was a devouring flame, in the shape of a man, 
that ate against Loki; and that it was Hugin 
(thought) that ran against Thialfi; that the 
smaller end of the horn had been set ™ 
the sea, and when he arrived there he would 
see how much its depths were diminished 5 
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and shoals ;) that the cat was Midgard’s snake, | time. A lady, with child, was thrown out of 
and that they were all terrified when they saw an open carriage, and much hurt. The child, 
him raise a part of him off the earth; finally,| when quite an infant, and for many years af- 
the old woman with whom he wrestled was | terwards, shewed great terror whenever it was 
old age, whom no one ever yet overthrew. | put into a carriage. That the habits and minds 
Utgard-Loki prayed Thor never to visit him of beings should be thus early operated upon, 
gain. The god, enraged at those deceptions, | is not a little to be wondered at.” 
raised his hammer to crush Utgard-Loki, but} Among the quotations from Mr. White’s 
the illuder was not to be seen; the city, too, posthumous MSS., which are indeed charming 
had vanished like a mist, and they found them. additions to what we have already enjoyed from 
glves alone in an open extensive plain, and his pen, we find the following :— 
returned to Thrudvang, Thor’s abode, without} ‘* The hawk proinith, says the new glossary 
encountering any further adventures.—Of the to Chaucer; that is, picketh or dresseth her 
antiquity and genuineness of this legend there | feathers: from hence the word preen, a term 
can be no doubt. And such,” he afterwards}in ornithology, when birds adjust, or oi/ their 
adds, “is the venerable mythe of the Edda. | feathers. [This last notion is now known 
Shall we now say that our Anglo-Saxon or to be a vulgar error: there is no such thing as 
Danish ancestors brought it with them to oiling of feathers. ] * * * 
England, and that the incident common to it, ‘* The white-throats are bold thieves, nor 
and the tale of the giant-killer was preserved |are the red-breasts at all honest with respect 
by tradition, and adopted by the author of|tocurrants. Birds are guided by colour, and 
that story ? Such an assertion would be|do not touch any white fruits till they have 
too hardy, yet it might be true; legends of | cleared all the red. a * 
the Edda are living in the popular tradition of; ‘* Where old beech-trees are cleared away, 
Scandinavia at this very day; and from the|the naked ground in a year or two becomes 
te and circumstances of the history of the| covered with strawberry plants, the seeds of 
gant-killer, I think it by no means unlikely| which must have lain in the ground for an age 
that its date may be anterior to that of the con-| at least. One of the slidders or trenches down 
quest of Wales by Edward I. It is certainly| the middle of the hanger, close covered over 
older than the time of Elizabeth ; for in King| with lofty beeches near a century old, is still 
Lear, Edgar, as Mad Tom, says, |called Strawberry Slidder, though no straw- 
Child Rowland to the dark tower came; | berries have grown there in the memory of 
His words were still * Fee, faw, and fum! man. That sort of fruit, no doubt, did once 
; iamite Ges ets See — , |abound there, and will again when the obstruc- 
which evidently alludes to this renowned his-/ tion is removed. * * * 
tory.” a . ‘* Wasps seize on butterflies, and, shearing 
The course of oral tradition is about as diffi-| off their wings, carry their bodies home as food 
cult to trace as that of the wind. It has one | for their young. ‘They prey much on flies.” 
advantage, however ; for it exercises the fancy} ‘ July 27. The white owl has young. It 
in all sorts of ingenious speculations and plea-| brings a mouse to its nest about every five mi- 
sant inquiries ; and we must say, Mr. Keight-| nutes, beginning at sunset. * ° ” 
ley has built a delightful bridge over the Hel-| «+ Birds sing less in August than any other 
lespont of the past. Our simile, however, does} month.” . 
uot quite hold good ; for these are never entirely; But we return to our author in propria per- 
demolished ; their fragments are the materials | soné. A buffalo at the Zoological Farm on 
of their successors. At all events, he has sent) Kingston Hill is, Mr. J. relates, “ particularly 
forth a charming little volume with appropriate | ferocious ; and in order to tame it, when ne- 
woodeuts, embodying these fanciful traditions | cessary, a strong iron ring has been passed 
with all the talent of a Brooke’s enchanted through the cartilage of his nose, having a 
pencil. _ |chain about two feet long attached toit. At 
Critically we ought to observe, that thededi-|the other end of the chain there is another 
‘ation to the Poet Laureate is somewhat de trop; ring, three or four inches in diameter. In 
& that - author is superabounding in the grazing, the buffalo must have put his feet on 
- yo —_ His J’s and my’s have a this ring, and in raising his head the jerk 
lee on ae’ a ge we 2 .~ Seems res0o-| would have produced considerable pain. In 
ithe ae at ae that is hisown. Well, | order to avoid this, the animal has had the 
tainly don a as ti c with it, he has cer-| sense to put his horn through the lower ring, 
pr, e og which has given us, and will|and thus avoid the inconvenience he was put 
give the public, much pleasure. to. Ihave seen him do this in a very delibe- 
—_—_—— -/rate manner, putting his head on one side 
while he got his horn through the ring, and 
then shaking his head till the ring rested at 
the bottom of the horn. nd ad a 
** The sagacity and foresight of rats is very 
extraordinary ; and the following anecdote, won- 
derful as it may appear, may be relied upon : 
I received it from a person of the strictest 
veracity, who was a witness of the fact. A box, 
containing some bottles of Florence oil, was 
placed in a store-room which was seldom open- 
ed, the lid of the box having been taken away. 
On going to the room for one of the bottles, 
the pieces of bladder and the cotton which were 
at the mouth of each bottle had disappeared, 
and a considerable quantity of the contents of 
the bottles had been consumed. This circum- 
stance having excited surprise, a few bottles 
were filled with oil, and the mouth of them se- 
cured as before. The next morning the cover- 
ings of the bottles had been removed, and some 








Jesse’s Gleanings in Natural History. 
' [Second notice: conclusion.]} 
NoTuinG can be more desultory than our au- 
thor’s labours ; so that, if our review partakes 
of the same quality, we may say of our prin- 
cipal, with L’Estrange, 
“If from curious order we do swerve, 
’Tis that himself doth none observe ;” 

Wut we will not add, 

; - x 4 er flesh he doth deserve, 

Voila! 
PP effects which the parents’ habits have 
iy — unborn offspring is very extraordinary. 
. “pr ing-in a mare, which was afterwards 
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of the oil was gone. On watching the room, 
which was done through a small window, some 
rats were seen to get into the box and insert 
their tails into the necks of the bottles, and 
then withdrawing them they licked off the oil 
which adhered to them. I would not have 
ventured to introduce this anecdote, had I not 
been as much convinced of its accuracy as if I 
had been a witness of it myself. * 6: 

“ The increase of rats, where little pains are 
taken to destroy them, is something enormous. 
The females are supposed to breed five or six 
times a-year, and they will produce twelve, 
fourteen, sixteen, and even as many as eighteen 
at a litter. The most interesting account of 
rats I have met with, was made some time ago 
in an official report to the French government. 
It was drawn up in consequence of a propo- 
sition made for the removal of the horse slaugh- 
ter-house at Montfaucon to a greater distance 
from Paris, when one of the chief obstacles 
urged against such a removal was the fear en~ 
tertained of the dangerous consequences that 
might result to the neighbourhood, from sud- 
denly depriving these voracious vermin of their 
accustomed sustenance. The report goes on 
to state, that the carcasses of the horses killed 
in the course of a day (and sometimes these 
amounted to thirty-five) are found, the next 
morning picked bare to the bone. Dussausois, 
a proprietor of one of the slaughter-houses, has, 
however, made a still more conclusive experi- 
ment. A part of his establishment is enclosed 
by solid walls, at the foot of which are several 
holes made for the ingress and egress of the 
rats. Into this enclosure he put the carcasses 
of two or three horses, and, towards the middle 
of the night, having first cautiously, and with 
as little noise as possible, stopped up all the 
holes, he got together several of his workmen, 
each having a torch in one hand and a stick in 
the other. Having entered the yard, and closed 
the door behind them, they commenced a ge- 
neral massacre. It was not necessary to take 
any aim, for no matter how the blow was di- 
rected, it was sure to immolate a rat; and 
those who endeavoured to escape by climbing 
up the walls were quickly knocked down. By 
a recurrence of this experiment, at intervals of 
a few days, he killed in the space of a month 
16,050 rats. After one night’s massacre, the 
dead amounted to 2,650; and the result of 
four hunts was 9,101. Even this can give but 
an imperfect idea of the number of these ver~ 
min, for the enclosure in which they were thus 
killed contains not above the twentieth part of 
the space over which the dead bodies of horses 
are spread, and which it is but fair to suppose 
must equally attract the rats upon all points. 
These animals have made burrows for them. 
selves, like rabbits, in the adjoining fields, and 
hollowed out into catacombs all the surround. 
ing eminences, and that to such an extent, 
that it is not unusual to see the latter crumble 
away at the base, and leave these subterraneous 
works exposed. So great is the number of these 
animals, that they have not all been able to 
lodge themselves in the immediate vicinity of 
the slaughter-houses; for paths may be dis- 
tinctly traced leading across the fields, from 
the enclosures in which the horses are killed, 
to a burrow about five hundred paces distant. 
These paths are particularly remarkable in wet 
weather, being covered with a clayey mud, 
which adheres to the feet of the rat on running 
out of the burrows. The predilection these 
animals shew to one particular part of a horse 
iscurious. They invariably begin by devouring 
the eyes, drinking the liquid contained in them, 
and eating the fat at the bottom of the orbit. 
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There has not been one instance of a dead 
horse left one night exposed, the eyes of which 
were not devoured before morning. * * 

“ Their ferocity as well as their voracity sur- 
pass any thing that can be imagined, to prove 
which, the following fact was stated :—Mons. 
Magendie having gone himself to Montfaucon 
to procure twelve rats upon which to make ex- 
periments, had them put together into a box. 
On his return home he opened the box and 
found but three rats, the others having been 
devoured by the survivors, and nothing re- 
mained of them but their tails and bones. The 
fact appears incredible; but the reporters de- 
clare that they had it from Mons. Magendie’s 
lips. The conclusion of the report is much too 
important to be omitted, and contains a useful 
hint to those who may be inclined to frequent 
the minor restaurateurs of Paris. It goes on to 
say,—‘ a man and a woman are employed the 
whole year round in flaying and cutting up dogs 
and cats. The skins of the dogs are hung up to 
dry ; those of the ¢ats are carefully stuffed with 
straw; the fat of both is sedulously collected 
and melted down, and the paws sold to the glue. 
makers. We never entered this establishment 
without finding a great number of dogs and cats 
flayed, embowelled, and trussed with the great- 
est care, and quite ready for the spit or stewing 
pan. As the heads and tails are always cut off, 
these cats and dogs thus prepared present a 
very tempting appearance, and it would be 
somewhat difficult to distinguish them from ani- 
mals of the same size which are admitted to our 
tables.” It appears that dogs are trained to 
bring to land the dead dogs and cats floating in 
the Seine. The stench and filth at Montfaucon 
are stated to be of the most horrid description ; 
and yet all the men, women, and children, were 
found to be in a very healthy state. Indeed 
during an epidemic disease which prevailed in 


the neighbourhood, not one of the workmen of 


Montfaucon was attacked by it.” 

If these rats had been patriots, they might 
have offered a stout resistance to the allied 
armies when they marched upon Paris: but we 
must return home, and submit two extracts of a 
different order and on a different subject. 

‘** My brother’s cow (wrote the simple and 
honest naturalist of Selborne) when there is no 
extraordinary call for cream, produces three 
pounds of butter each week. The footman 
churns the butter over night, and puts it in 
water. In the morning one of my nieces beats 
it and makes it up and prints it.”— Well might 
Mr. Jesse add, ¢empora mutantur. And again 
we find— 

** Nov. 17.—Spent three hours of this day, 
viz. from one o’the clock till four, in the midst 
of the Downs between Andover and Winton, 
where we should have suffered greatly from cold 
and hunger, had not the day proved very fine, 
and had not we been opposite to the house of 
Mr. Tredgold’s down farm, where we were hos- 
pitably entertained by the labourer’s wife with 
cold spare-rib and good bread and cheese and 
ale, while the driver went back to Andover to 
fetch a better horse.’ 

These were the days, worthy readers! when 
there were no corn-laws, when the poor-laws 
were not administered as now, when the la- 
bourer was contented with his station, when 
every different class did not separate itself from 
every other class, and try for ever to cast the 
national burdens off its own shoulders upon the 
rest, and when there was not one-fiftieth part 
of so much legislation to put us all right :— 


** We shall never see the like again.” 


We have not indulged our readers with any 


of ourauthor’s moral and sentimental reflections, 
though they evidently belong to a kindly dispo- 
sition and a good heart. Speaking of Windsor 
Forest, we lament to hear him say— 

*¢ But the forest is now, alas! nomore. The 
hundred miles of green drive which were kept 
up for the convenience of his late Majesty George 
the Third at a trifling expense, and where he 
followed his stag-hounds, have all disappeared. 
Perhaps no monarch in Europe could have 
boasted of such an appanage to the seat of roy- 
alty. The forest has been divided and subdi- 
vided, and scarce a vestige of it is left, except 
what has been apportioned to the crown, ad- 
joining the great park.” 

The subjoined is, we fear, a non sequitur :— 

** When we find in plants a vital power which 
enables them to vegetate after having been 
buried for numerous ages, and which proves 
that they are imperishable, ‘ why,’ with respect 
to the far nobler work of creation, man, ‘ should 
it be thought a thing incredible that God should 
raise the dead ?” ” 

But we must conclude. There are no por- 
tions of Mr. Jesse’s volume which have interested 
us more than his accounts of extraordinary ac- 
tions in animals. Some of them may be patched 
up a little by imagination, but there are enow 
upon irrefragable record to prove that some, 
perhaps all animals, possess a sense unknown 
to man—it is above instinct and beyond reason 
—for animals perform what neither instinct nor 
reason, nor both combined, could teach. A 
pigeon brought from Brussels to London, and 
let fly, towers to an atmosphere above our ken, 
and makes directly for its native home through 
the clear air, though it has been imported in a 
close basket by sea and land. Who can explain 
this ? or those flights in the East, where the 
bird flies several hundred miles, from Aleppo to 
Damascus or Antioch, or other distant place ? 
The speculation is a singular one. 

Cuts of some fine trees adorn this book ; 
and Mr. Jesse has not forgotten one of the most 
perfect oaks that ever grew, and which we have 
looked at with delight, in his agreeable com- 
pany, in Richmond Park. 











Sew mime The Faith of Israel, §c. 
Rabbi T. Goodman. Daniel. 
WE promised when this work was completed 
to give our opinion of it ; and are almost sorry 
we did so, since we cannot say any thing in its 
praise, except that the intentions of the writer 
are good. It is so strange a jumble, that nec 
caput nec pedes would be its most appropriate 
motto. Of its style of reasoning we will adduce 
but one example. ‘* The planets and stars,” 
he says, ‘* are endowed with life and intelli- 
gence, knowing themselves and the existence of 
a God and Creator ;” in proof of which, it is 
added, ‘* as is expressed by the royal Psalmist, 
when speaking of the sun, ‘ which is as a bride- 
groom going out of his chamber, and rejoicing 
as a strong man to run a race.’” Q, E.D.!! 
This is a fair sample of the manner in which 
texts of Scripture are quoted and argued upon: 
and we must say, that if this work be a speci- 
men of the state of intellectual culture among 
English Jewish Rabbis of the present day, they 
have been stationary, while the world around 
them has been progressing. 


By 











A Pocket Expositor of the New Testament. 
By T. Keyworth. 12mo. pp. circ. 270. 
London, 1834. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 

Tuts little work, the compiler tells us, is 


**designed for Christians of all denominations;” 





and we can assure such, that they will findit a 





most satisfactory exposition, in few words, ]t 
is simple and unpretending ; but bearing eyj. 
dence throughout that Mr. Keyworth under. 
stands his Bible well, and has consulted the 
best commentators, besides the original text and 
some of the ancient versions. Its plan is als 
excellent; and among the multitude of aids to 
the knowledge of the Scriptures which are 
constantly issuing from the press, we have seen 
none that possess in a higher degree the qualities 
of brevity, perspicuity, and an enlightened and 
liberal piety. As such we cordially commend 
it, especially to our young friends. 





Recollections of a Naval Life, 
Scott, R.N. 3 vols. 12mo. 
Bentley. 

Tuts is a boné-fide, plain, straight-forward, 

and genuine yarn of the nautical career of the 

author. Many of the details are interesting— 
such as the execution of the sergeant ef marines 
of the Carnation; and the reflections are such as 
do credit to the service, and may be of use toit. 


By Captain 
London, 1834, 








Arcana of Science and Art, &c. 
1834. Limbird. 
Turis is the seventh annual volume of a useful 
summary, in which the principal improvements, 
&c. within the preceding twelve months are 
concisely recorded. Above forty engravings aid 
to its value: and it will be found a very con 
venient and instructive work in mechanics, 
chemistry, botany, and indeed in the general 
circle of the sciences. The compiler very 
honourably quotes his authorities. 


London, 


Family Classical Library. XUI. Vol. VI. of 
Livy. Valpy. 

To the close of the XXXVIIIth book ; the 

Gracchi rising to dangerous power. 








THE BOOK TRADE. 

(We will take leave this week to relieve the uniformity 
of this discussion, by inserting the following goot- 
humoured jeu @esprit by a friend well known to the 
public as a popular author.—Kd.} 

Au ! woe is me, a luckless wight, 
Who, but three years ago, 

Was thriving in a chandler’s shop 
In Paternoster Row. 

Until some folk of wealth and ton 
A wicked compact made,— 

Resolved to learn the mysteries, 
And taste the sweets, of trade. 


Their warehouse is in Pall Mall East, 
Where they commenced by selling 
Cheap candles (so their hand-bills said), 
To light the poor man’s dwelling. 

Some vowed their penny dips were nought 
But smoke, and flare, and sputter, 
And cursed the thieves —(they meant the 
thieves 
That made the candles gutter.) 
While others boldly prophesied, 
(But they were sneering knaves), 
These tyros in the melting trade 
Would soon make their own graves. 
My shopman Joe declared they ’d go 
The way such fellows all went ; 
And melt, and melt, “until,” says he, 
‘* They are no longer solwent.”” 
Some sly head partners in the “ Co.” 
Of tallow, wax, or sperm, 
Made candles on their own account, 
And sold them to the firm. 
I could disclose these worthies’ names, 
Though some won’t lift their vizors ; 
But their most active journeymen 
Are Messieurs Paste and Scissors. 
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And darker tales I’ve heard ;—indeed 
Suspicion ’s sure to light 

On those whose trade is carried on, 
As smuggling is, by (K) night. 

But by our envious rivals soon 
A wider range was taken ; 

They dealt in butter, cheese, and eke 
(A rasher spec.) in bacon. 

They ’d dry goods (dry enough !) and spice 
Perfuming every room 3; 

A learned lord supplied the mace — 
’Twas spurious—got from broom. 


Their magazine’s a strange mélange,— 
Waste paper, varnish, pickle, 

(All cabbage), spice-cakes, sugar-plums, 
Our urchins’ tastes to tickle. 

Thus have these rich panopolists 
Of every hope bereft us ; 

For now our trade has not a Chance, 
And Joy long since has left us. 


Our Chaplain also cuts the craft, 
And, spite of all we urge, he 
Thus leaves us to our fate, without 
Tie benefit of clergy. 
My ‘ong is sung, my knell is rung— 
Lo-d Brougham and Vaux has set 
His sal upon my doom, and here 
An I in the Gazette. W. H. H. 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
Tue moithly lecture was delivered on Tues- 
day evening by the Secretary, on detergent 
substance, and the manufacture of soap. Mr. 
Aikin enered into a complete explanation of 
the propeties which compose that necessary 
domestic article, and elucidated many of the 
various experiments which had been effected 
from its earliest manufacture to the present 
time. He shewed the results of compounds as 
applicable » the subject, and substantiated his 
theory by s:veral interesting analyses. At the 
conclusion of the lecture, Mr. Aikin exhibited 
a beautiful specimen of glass, recently manu- 
factured fron sand from Sydney, New South 
Wales. The article was an additional proof of 
the superior taste of Messrs. Pellatt and Co., 
and was so transparent and colourless that the 
smallest hue of green was not visible—an ad- 
vantage whic the sand in question possesses 
in its application over that hitherto used for 
similar purposes. 

The Society met, as usual, on Wednesday 
evening, and awarded their gold medal to Dr. 
Greene, of Cok, for a machine for grinding 
and polishing hrge specula and lenses, which 
appeared to be more perfectly adapted to those 
purposes than any which has hitherto been 
produced.* Negative reports were also read, on 
4 cast-iron pile, a double-barrelled pump, a 
Wwarm.air diffuser, a life-boat, and a fire-escape. 
Though the business which the Society clears 
away, completely proves that the members are 
most active, and that it is by no means incon- 
siderable or unimportant, it is much to be re- 
gretted that these meetings are not so well 
attended as heretofore. An institution which 
boasts the liberal feeling of encouraging the 
arts, manufactures, and commerce of the coun- 
try, should command the support of all branches 
of society ; and it distresses us when we perceive 
the absence of members who have so materially 
Contributed to its great utility. In the good old 


times the chair was taken at half-past seven 
o'clock! Verbum sat. 











* The Isis medal iin adj 
#sis m adjudged to Mr. John Laurie for 
the safety saddle-bar, which we noticed for its ingenuity, 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
{At the present time, when with ‘ strikes,” ‘* trades’ 
unions,” contests between employers and the employed, 
the dismissal of whole bodies of workmen, and other 
disorganising causes, the state of our supply of light 
for the capital has been thrown into ecli and con- 
fusion, the practical and useful paper which follows 
seems to be particularly deserving of attention.—Ed.]} 
Fes. 28th. On the present state of gas-ma- 
nufacture in the metropolis, by Mr. Brande.— 
After a brief sketch of the origin and pro- 
gress of gas-illumination in London and its 
environs, Mr. Brande proceeded to details 
connected with the present state of the ma- 
nufacture, illustrating the various sources of 
its extension and improvement. He began by 
adverting to the curious and complicated pro- 
ducts resulting from the destructive distilla- 
tion of pit-coal; the principal elements of 
which he stated to be carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, and nitrogen, in conjunction with 
sulphur and iron derived chiefly from pyrites; 
these substances, by their mutual action during 
the application of a heat gradually raised to 
redness, yield olefiant gas, carburetted hydro- 
gen, hydrocarbonous vapours, naphtha, naph- 
thalin, tar, carbonic acid and oxide, cyanogen, 
hydrocyanic and sulphocyanic acids, sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, ammonia and several of its 
salts, water, and certain other products, of 
which a copious table was shewn, containing 
also a statement of the relative proportions 
of gas, condensible products, and coke, afforded 
by three varieties of coal. Models and draw- 
ings of gas apparatus were then described, 
especially as illustrating the different modes 
of setting the retorts; and the progress of the 
gas from them was traced through the hy- 
draulic main, where the tar, water, and am- 
moniacal liquor, are chiefly deposited, to the 
condensers, purifiers, and gasometers. Some 
observations were then made in reference to 
the uses and properties of the various products, 
in the following order :— 

1. Ammoniacal Liquor.— This was shewn to 
be a complicated solution of several ammo- 
niacal and cyanic compounds in water. It is 
extensively used for the production of muriate 
of ammonia, which is obtained by saturating it 
with muriatic acid, evaporating, crystallising, 
carefully drying the crystallised salt, and sub- 
liming it into large leaden receivers. A beau- 
tiful specimen of this salt, prepared by Mr. 
Leeson, of Greenwich, and weighing 2 cwt. 
was exhibited. Sulphate of ammonia is also 
prepared from the liquor; this, in its dry 
crystalline state, is mixed with carbonate of 
lime, and affords carbonate of ammonia, of 
which a large mass, prepared by Mr. Leeson, 
was also shewn. The presence of sulphocyanic 
and hydrocyanic acid in the ammoniacal liquor 
was shewn by saturating it with muriatic acid, 
and adding persulphate of iron: the detection 
of these compounds and their application to 
the manufacture of Prussian blue, Mr. Brande 
said was owing to the skill and ingenuity of 
Mr. Lowe. This product, therefore, of the gas 
manufacture, once considered as useless, yields 
a variety of useful and important compounds, 
and has opened a new field of chemical art. 

2. Tar.—This product is useful as a coarse 
paint, and for the purpose of paying and 
caulking vessels: it is also more importantly 
applicable as fuel in the gas-works, where, 
mixed with water, it is suffered to dribble into 
the fire; three gallons of this mixture per 
hour being sufficient to heat five retorts. 
When distilled, it yields naphtha, a highly 
volatile and inflammable liquid, which is occa- 
sionally burned in lamps, or used as a solvent 


LT 
3. Lime liquor.—This is the mixture of lime 
and water, through which the gas has been 
passed, chiefly with the view of freeing it from 
carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen: it is 
from time to time drawn from the purifiers 
and suffered to subside. The deposit, or thick 
portion, is made again into lime, or is used for 
luting the retort-lids; the clear portion is 
pumped into shallow vessels placed in the ash- 
pits of the retort furnaces, where it evaporates, 
and tends to preserve the bars, probably by 
keeping them cool. Another use, however, is 
now made of it, as follows :—Acid persulphate 
of iron (copperas liquor) is added to it, which 
throws down a green precipitate, that may it- 
self be used as a paint, but which, digested in 
solution of potash, yields a ferrocyanate of 
potash, sufficiently pure to throw down Prussian 
blue from common copperas liquor. 
4. Gas.—The specific gravity of the purified 
gas, and consequently its composition, vary 
considerably at different periods of the distilla- 
tion; its average specific gravity as taken from 
the gasometers is 0°410; each cubic foot weigh- 
ing 240 grains. After some remarks upon the 
manufacture of gas generally, and upon the 
various forms of carbon, and other products 
occasionally found in the retorts, Mr. Brande 
made some observations upon the sources of 
the luminosity of different gases, and on photo- 
meters ; and then proceeded to details connected 
with the process as carried on upon the large 
scale by the different companies; stating that 
his experience was chiefly derived from the 
Chartered Gas Company, the officers of which 
had most assiduously assisted him in all in- 
quiries connected with the subject generally, 
and with the particular object of the present 
inquiry; Mr. Lowe and Mr. Frederic Winsor 
had kindly given him access to their informa- 
tion ; and Mr. Crossley had supplied models of 
gas-meters and their appendages, with much 
of the other apparatus upon the table. Mr. 
Brande estimated the number of retorts worked 
by the above-mentioned company at 750; and 
assuming them to be about one-fourth of the 
number employed in London, the whole amount 
will be 3000 retorts of about 15 cwt. each ; so 
that the cast iron thus employed, to say nothing 
of the enormous amount in pipes and other 
apparatus, amounts to 2240 tons. The total 
stowage for gas in the gasometers of the 
chartered company Mr. Brande estimated at 
820,000 cubic feet, or, for London, 3,280,000 
cubic feet. He said that the number of 
burners supplied by this company amounted 
to about 42,000, or, for the whole of London, 
to 168,000; and estimating the consumption 
of each burner at five cubic feet per hour, 
the average hourly consumption of gas would 
amount to 840,000 cubic feet; and taking five 
hours per day as the average time of burning, 
we have 4,200,000 cubic feet of gas as the daily 
average consumption. Mr. Brande concluded 
by explaining the different checks resorted to 
by the companies in reference to the quantity 
of gas produced and consumed; and by a de- 
scription of the gas-meters, pressure-gauges, 
tell-tales, and governors, all illustrated by a 
series of excellent models and apparatus. The 
following tables were exhibited, as furnishing 
data and details connected with several of the 
points referred to in this lecture, together with 
some others which we have not room for, shew-~ 
ing the relative weights and volumes of gas, 
and of the consumption of atmospheric air in 
its combustion :-— 


For the total annual supply of gas to the metropolis, 
there are required 200,000 chaldrons of coal, yielding 








&e, in a recent Gazette. 


in the manufacture of certain varnishes. 


2400,000,000 cubic feet of gas; the gas weighing 75,000,000 
Ibs. The light thus produced is equal to 160,000,000 lbs. 
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of mould candles, of 6 to the Ib.; the bulk of the coal is 
equal to 10,800,000 cubic feet, or 400,000 cubic yards; or 
to a cube of 222 feet in the side, or of 74 yards. 

Mar. 7th. Mr. Faraday on electro-chemical 
decomposition.—It is now pretty well known 
that Mr. Faraday’s theory differs from that of 
Sir H. Davy and all preceding theorists, in most 
essential points. They refer decomposition to 
the attractive power of the poles; whereas he 
refers the effect entirely to the mutual action 
of the particles of the body under decomposition. 
They refer the result to the influence of ex- 
ternal agencies; he refers it to the action of 
internal powers. This subject formed the fifth 
series of ‘* Experimental Researches”? commu- 
nicated to the Royal Society ; and as we have 
already reported upon it under that head, fur- 
ther detail at present is rendered unnecessary. 
Some very fine native crystals of gold and 
diamonds were placed on the library-table by 
Mr. Morson; also some exceedingly beautiful 
enamels from Germany by Mr. Schloss. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Mr. Hamittron in the chair.—Several fel- 
lows were elected, others proposed. ‘The com- 
munication read was entitled, Extracts from 
Observations on New Zealand, by Lieutenant 
M‘Donnell, R.N., who resided four years in 
that country. The author says that the go- 
vernment of New Zealand approaches nearest 
to the feudal system. Landed, and even per- 
sonal property is held by hereditary tenure, 
which it would be imprudent to disturb. He 
deprecates in no measured terms the cruelties 
perpetrated by the English on the unoffend- 
ing inhabitants, whom he characterises as na- 
turally of a bold and daring character, and 
peaceably disposed to the whites. An instance 
of great bravery is related: — A chief had 
been surprised and taken prisoner, with his 
wife and family, and part of his tribe. He 
begged hard to take leave of his wife and chil- 
dren before he was put to death. After some 
debate his request was granted: the meeting 
was tender and affecting in the extreme. He 
knew that he must die; but the idea that his 
wife and children would beeome slaves ap- 
peared to absorb his every faculty, and wring 
his-very soul. His fate was sealed, and escape 
utterly impossible: he embraced his wife and 
children for the last time — stabbed her and 
them almost in a moment,—then smiled in 
derision on his enemies, as he exultingly told 
them, ‘‘ My wife and my children are free!” 
Stratagem and cunning, however, are the 
weapons chiefly used in their wars with each 
other. The author in glowing language lauds 
the climate of New Zealand ; its soil is highly 
productive, and its rivers and creeks swarm 
with many varieties of excellent fish. Of the 
phormium, or New Zealand flax, lately intro- 
duced as an article of trade into this country, 
Lieut. M‘Donnell says that the plant grows in 
wild luxuriance throughout the three islands 
of New Zealand. It is indigenous to the 
country, and perennial, the leaves averaging 
from six to ten feet in length: the plant 
throws an abundance of seed. With attention 
to the cutting of the flax in the proper season, 
and common care paid to its cultivation, he 
feels convinced of its superiority over that of 
Russia and Manilla; it possesses all the flexibi- 
lity of the former, and is free from the wiry 
brittleness of the latter. Thousands of tons of 
this valuable article of commerce may be ship- 
ped annually from New Zealand to the mother- 
country: indeed, the whole of Europe might 
be — with ease from the same quarter. 


given to the flax sent home via Sydney. In 
many instances the plant has not been cut in the 
proper season—a very material point ; for then 
the flax is coarse and wiry, the fibres ragged 
and not easily cleaned, the staple is short, 
and the colour foxey. Other causes that have 
operated to render this flax objectionable at 
home are, the twisting of the staple in pack- 
ing, which prevents the flax from hackling 
freely, not packing it thoroughly dry, and 
allowing the pressure of the screw to be 
on the bend. Cut the plant at the right sea- 
son (says the writer), let the flax be well dried, 
carefully packed in lengths and screwed, then 
the superiority of the New Zealand hemp over 
that of Europe will be manifest, and those pre- 
judices that once existed will vanish for ever. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 

MENT OF SCIENCE. 
Tue next meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science is now finally 
fixed to be held at Edinburgh, in the week 
commencing Monday Sept. 8th. We think 
it would be an excellent speculation to have a 
fine steam-vessel appropriated for the members 
from London. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Mr. Hupson Gurney in the chair.— Mr. 
Akerman exhibited a Greek weight of the time 
of Nero, and bearing his name in Greek cha- 
racters ;—it was found in Spain. Mr. Dimond 
exhibited a brass seal-ring, engraved with He- 
brew characters, but probably not older than 
the 15th century. It was discovered on the 
spike of a harrow at Pembury, in Kent, about 
two years since. A further portion was read 
of Mr. Ottley’s dissertation on ancient writing, 
principally referring to the use of minuscular 
characters in Roman writing, from inscriptions 
copied by Buonarotti and others. 


, THE LITERARY FUND. 
On Wednesday, at the annual general meeting, 
vacancies in the various departments of officers 
were filled up. Sir R. Peel and Sir R. H. 
Inglis were elected vice-presidents, in the room 
of Sir W. Clayton and Sir John Malcolm, de- 
ceased. Mr. Woodfall was chosen auditor in 
the room of Mr. Saville Onley, resigned ; and 
Mr. Amyott succeeded Mr. Sotheby in the 
council. To the committee, in the room of 
members who had not attended, were chosen 
Messrs. Lemon, W. C. Taylor, Whittaker, 
Dilke, and Williams.* The club afterwards 
met and dined at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Sir 
J. C. Hobhouse in the chair. 








FINE ARTS. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
{Sixth and concluding notice.]} 
We return for a few moments to the North 
Room. 

No. 183. Noon. S. Cooper.—In this ela- 
borate and beautiful painting the artist has 
made his title a mere stalking-horse to the 
character of his subject. The bare stump, and 
the cattle in its neighbourhood, are well 
deserving of attention. 

No. 31. The Young Warrener. C. Hancock. 
—The youthful sportsman and his dogs are 
exhibited in the heyday of their career; to 
which No. 39, Returning from the Mill, T. 
Woodward, forms an admirable contrast. The 
latter is in the artist’s usual style of execution 
and fidelity. 


year it appears that seventy-six cases 


* During last 





Fair play, it appears, has not generally been 
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No. 69. Peasants of the Kingdom of Naple:, 
Henry Howard, R.A.—A beautiful example of 
the clearness and transparency of flesh so often 
displayed in Mr. Howard’s works. 

No. 72. An Albanian. T. von Holst.—The 
costume and character give considerable inter. 
est to this performance, and its colouring and 
chiaro-scuro entitle it to a place in any cdl. 
lection. 

No. 14. A Lady in a Library. J. Bendixen, 
In composition, careful, (perhaps we may say) 
laboured execution, an excellent example of 
the artist’s powers. 

No. 173. The Reception of Columbus at the 
Court of Ferdinand and Isabella, &c. J. Ste. 
phanoff.—Columbus at court, and Columbus in 
chains, illustrates the Scripture text, “ Put 
not your trust in princes.” The picture is 
skilfully treated, and does credit to the talents 
of Mr. J. Stephanoff. 

No. 120. Caudebec on the Seine. C. R. 
Stanley.—A scene of cheerfulness, full of light 
and sunshine; fraught with agreeable associa. 
tions to those who have visited the spot, andcre. 
ating a desire in others to visit it. 

In addition to those whose works have been 
mentioned under the department of views or 
landscape, those of John Wilson, Constable, 
F. C. Lewis, Tennant, Earl, Watts, &c., are 
highly attractive. Of architectural works, No. 
54, Nelson Square, Greenwich Hospital, James 
Holland, is a splendid example. 

The sculpture keeps pace in merit with the 
paintings of the Gallery. Besides those which 
have formerly come under our notice, are No. 
559, Milton, John G. Lough, representing the 
bard under the inspiration of his sublime muse. 
It is a striking and animated group. No. 564, 
Love Benighted, William Pitts, a beautiful 
illustration of the well-known Anacreontic. 
No. 561, Head of a Boy, study from Nature, 
Christopher Moore, an admirable production. 
No. 562, A Vase, wrought from the plain Silver, 
&c., Michael Mills, is, we presume, technically 
speaking, chased. We are glad to see so fair 
an example of what may be called sculptured 
metal. 

We have now noticed some of the many 
works here assembled, which deserve the at- 
tention and encouragement of the patrons and 
lovers of the fine arts. Reflecting, however, 
on the vast accumulation of such works, and 
on the exhibitions of them, which follow one 
another in such rapid succession, we must echo 
our venerable friend Mr. Taylor's remark, and 
ask what is to become of the numbers who are 
following the profession? More especially, in 
the depressed state of the times, they can ex- 
pect no adequate remuneration. All that any 
one can hope for is, by moderation in his prices, 
just to enable himself to proceed with that 
which to the enthusiast who is sincerely at- 
tached to it is one of the most delightful of 
human pursuits. As to making a fortune by 
the arts, he must be mad who dreams of such 
a thing; but, strange as it may sound to a 
large class of persons in this money -loving 
country, there are much higher gratifications 
even than those which attend making a fortune. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Cabinet Illustrations for Pocket Editions of the 
Holy Bible and the Book of Common Prayer 
Historical and Topographical. Part I. Van 
Voorst. ; 

Tus interesting and meritorious little publi- 

cation has been in preparation for some 7, 

and it is, therefore, no imitation of any works 0 

a similar nature. Every Part is to consist 0 





six plates ; “ the landscapes from drawings by 
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W. Westall, A.R.A., selected from the most 
authentic existing documents and the sketches 
ofmodern Oriental travellers ; and the historical 
subjects chosen from the most celebrated pic- 
tures of eminent painters.” The present Part 
contains, ‘** Hagar and Ishmael,” after Ba- 
roccio; ** Moses,” after Philip de Champagne ; 
« §t. John,”’ after Domenichino ; and ‘* Tad- 
mor.’ ** Nazareth,” and ‘* Malta,’ from 
drawings by Mr. Westall. Thus derived from 
the best sources, and being very sweetly en- 
graved, these little plates will form a highly 
pleasing and appropriate set of embellishments 
for the Sacred Volume. 


Architectural Beauties of Continental Europe, 
in a Series of Views of Remarkable Ancient 
Edifices, Civil and Ecclesiastical, in France, 
the Low Countries, Germany, and Italy. En- 
graved by John Coney, from his own Draw- 
ings taken on the spot. With Descriptive 
and Historical Illustrations by H. E. Lloyd. 
Harding and King. 

Iv the 888th Number of the Literary Gazetie 

we noticed the beautiful view of the interior of 

Milan Cathedral, by the late Mr. Coney, pub- 

lished for the benefit of his widow by Mr. 

Weale; and we took that, as we had taken 

former opportunities, to express our admiration 

of Mr. Coney’s talents. The publication before 
us affords a powerful additional proof of their 
extent and quality. It is really wonderful to 
observe the manner in which this able and 
lamented artist has contrived to give to mere 
outlines a character far better pronounced, far 
more intelligible, and far more faithful, than 
that which belongs to most—we are by no 
means sure that we may not justly say to any— 
tlaborately finished productions from similar 
subjects. His combinations and involutions of 
lines have all the pleasing intricacy and rich- 
ness of lace-work ; while he perfectly preserves 
arial perspective, and the other best qualities 
of art. The publishers of the present work 
state, that it was their intention to extend it to 
twelve numbers; but that the death of Mr. 

Coney has compelled them to limit it to seven. 

That circumstance, however, increases rather 

than diminishes the value of those which now 

appear. The volume comprehends twenty- 
tight large plates ; besides fifty-six vignettes, 
illustrative of particular points connected with 
the large plates. Among the most splendid of 
these masterly etchings are, “ The Tower of 

St. Ouen, Rouen,” “ The Cathedral of Beau- 

vais,” “ The Church of St. Quen, Rouen,” 

“ Interior of the Jesuits’ College at St. Omer,” 

“ The Cathedral, Antwerp,” ‘ The Cathedral, 

Ypres,” “ The Church of St. Maclou, Rouen,” 

“The Cathedral of Amiens,” ‘ Rue de Puits 
‘la Chaine, Abbeville,” ‘* St. Michael’s Tower, 

Brussels,” Rue des Changes, Abbeville,” &c. 


The National Portrait ( rallery. Parts 57, 58, 


and 59. Fisher and Co. 

Avmrat. Lord Rodney, Muzio Clementi, 
David Wilkie, Esq., R.A., Sir Francis Burdett, 
Bart, William Jackson Hooker, LL.D., Henry 
Fuseli, Esq. R.A., Sir Robert Peel (the first), 
Bart., George Augustus Eliott, Lord Heath- 
veld, and Miss Jane Porter, are the subjects of 
‘hese three parts of The National Portrait Gal- 
“ty;—all highly gifted and estimable persons, 
and whose memoirs would form in themselves 
‘interesting and agreeable little miscellaneous 
volume. The portraits with which we are the 
most pleased are those of “ Lord Rodney,” 
Pe! Monnoyer, “ Sir Francis Burdett,”’ after 
Sir  jawrence, and ‘* Henry Fuseli, Esq.,” 
‘wd “ Miss Jane Porter,” after Harlowe. 


Finden’s Gallery of the Graces. Parts X1. and 
XII. Tilt. 
Turs elegant work, the contemplation of which 
has afforded us so much pleasure during its 
progress, is now brought to a close. The sub- 
jects in the last two numbers, especially ‘* Ed- 
derline,” from a drawing by F. Stone, and | 
“the Gleaner,” from a drawing by E. Land- 
seer, R.A., are equal in beauty to the best of 
their predecessors; and we can with justice 
echo the assertion in the preface, that the Gal- 
lery of the Graces “ may vie in interest and 
excellence with any of the many publications 
to which the few years past have given birth.” 





mMuUSIcC. 
VOCAL SOCIETY. 
A DELIGHTFUL selection as to quality, (though 
a little too much in quantity) distinguished the 
fifth concert on Monday night ; and the Society 
now begin to evince considerable improvement 
in the art of managing the succession of the 
various compositions ; a point no less important 
to the agreeable effect of a musical entertain- 
ment, than skilful grouping is to that of a pic- 
ture. To mention all that delighted us on this 
occasion would be to enumerate nearly every 
item in the bill; and neither our own leisure, 
nor the patience of our readers, would hold out 
through such an undertaking. One of the 
most attractive features of this excellent con- 
cert, was the singing of Miss Stephens, who 
was in good voice, and consequently as be- 
witching as ever. It was highly gratifying to 
witness the cordial reception which this long- 
admired and deserving favourite met with from 
the audience. The harmonised air, “ Oh, listen 
to the voice of love,’’? and Haydn’s canzonet, 
*¢ My mother bids me bind my hair,” were the 
unpretending compositions selected for her; and 
to both she gave a charm which commanded a 
unanimous encore. A breathless pause inter- 
vened between her song and the plaudits which 


B.’s plan consists in a new way of executing 
the harmonics, so that the right hand can 
strike octaves, fifths, thirds, or, in fact, two or 
more strings,—giving the tone which, on the 
old plan, could be produced on only one. We 
could not see how this was managed, as a slight 
curtain was placed between the performer and 
her hearers; but to us the harmonics seemed 
to want strength. Still, we think it would be 
an advantage to all harpists to learn this simple 
addition to the old method of producing that 
particular tone. We must give our cordial 
praise to Mr. B.’s juvenile pupil; she possesses 
a sweet touch, and, for the time she has been 
learning (two years), extraordinary execution, 
and, above all, that soul of music—expression. 
If Mr. B. sends forth such pupils, we are sure 
his mode of teaching will obtain him many. 





DRAMA. 
COVENT GARDEN FUND ANNIVERSARY. 
Present State of the Stage. 


Tu meeting on Friday week was well attended, 
and the subscription approached towards 10002. ; 
| Lord Saltoun being in the chair. The theatrical 
managers of these anniversaries always exert 
themselves successfully to render them social 
enjoyments, and to provide music and song of 
such merit and variety as to superadd no com. 
mon attractions to those which belong to the 
excellent character of the occasions, viz. the 
provision of some small pittance to prop the 
declining age and alleviate the misfortunes of 
those who have devoted their prime and talents 
to the entertainment of the public on the stage. 
In the present instance, besides the super- 
intendence of an able president, and the beau. 
tiful singing of Miss Shirreff and Miss Romer 
in the organ-gallery, one of the principal ingre- 
dients in the general agreeableness of the even- 
ing was derived from a display of the oratorical 
powers of Mr. Mathews. He advocated the 
cause of the fund most warmly and effectually ; 





followed it, as if the audience feared to lose 
even the echo of her last note, or were gather- 
ing all their strength to testify the entire 
devotedness of their admiration. Or’e such ap- 
peal to the heart as Miss Stephens made on this 
auspicious night, is worth a whole waggon- 
load of modern Italian dravuras. Greene's 
fine anthem, ‘* I will sing of thy power;” T. 
Cooke’s glee, ‘* The shades of the heroes ;” 
and Lindley’s fantasia on the violoncello, were 
all excellent ; as were many other things which 
we have not time to particularise. We had a 
word or two to offer on the selection from 
Mozart’s first mass; but, being in a hurry, and 
not just now in a humour for fault-finding, we 
will postpone our remarks on this head to a 
more convenient season. Q. 
GIULIO REGONDI’S CONCERTS. 

Tue extraordinary musical talents of this inter- 
esting child have excited our warmest admi- 
ration; and we regret much that we are un- 
able, at present, to notice, in a more particular 
manner, his agreeable little concerts at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, which we have at- 
tended with much pleasure. Q. 


MISS BARELLI’S CONCERT. 
On Tuesday evening we had the pleasure of 
hearing this clever child’s performance on the 
harp. Mr. Barelli professes teaching that in- 
strument on a new plan—and, if we may judge 
from his little girl’s playing, a most excellent 
one; especially as the style, position of the 
hands, &c. &c., seem scarcely to vary from the 





and passed from grave to gay (imitating Mr. 
Faweett, the treasurer, whom he represented, 
in consequence, we regret to say, of the indis- 
| position of that zealous friend of the insti- 
|tution) with great ingenuity and vivacity. 
Among other topics, he broached one which 
has been introduced on former occasions ; and 
earnestly appealed to the Press to support the 
Drama and its professors against the illiberal 
and puritanical hostility of certain preachers in 
the north of England. Upon this we would 
| venture to offer a few words to the considera- 
|tion of the public, of the press, and, above all, 
of the theatrical profession itself ; and our sug- 
| gestions, we trust, will not have the less weight 
with the latter, from coming from a source 
which has always zealously upheld its interests, 
and unequivocally condemned that intolerant 
spirit by which the stage and actors have, in 
| some quarters, been assailed. 

| But to enable the honest Press to contend for 
|the Drama’s just rights, against the denun. 
| ciations of the sour sectarian pulpit, the Drama 
'and its representatives must be true to them- 
|selves, to their pretensions in other times, and 
to principles consistent with the well-being of 
society. If, when decency and propriety have 
happily been commanded in every other walk 
of life, by the improvement of men’s minds and 
manners, the Drama will retrograde into licen- 
tiousness, and take the lead in corrupting public 
morals, we do not see how it can claim the sup. 
port of any portion of the press, except that 
detestable portion which is occupied in the same 
disgraceful course of pandering to the most 


| 





old and approved fashion. The novelty in Mr. 


base and vicious appetites). When the Puritans 
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of old, we allude to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, and their descendants about 
Sheffield, &c. of late, poured out their invectives 
against the stage, they had not grounds on 
which to sustain their unsparing and indis- 
criminating hostility. The stage had, and ever 
will have (what station or class has not?) its 
profligates and evil-doers, who might incur the 
displeasure of the more serious and pious; but 
there was no utter and universal depravity to 
warrant the fierce and bitter persecution of 
the whole. The noble sentiments of a Shake- 
speare, inculcating doctrines which the pulpit 
might well re-echo; the lively and impressive 
exhibition of virtue triumphing and vice punish- 
ed; the enforcement of morality by precept and 
example ;—these were essential aids to genuine 
religion, and the Drama claimed “ to hold, as 
*twere, the mirror up to nature ; to shew virtue 
her own feature, scorn her own image, and the 
very age and body of the time his form and 
pressure”—videlicet, St. George and the Dra- 
gon, the Revolt of the Harem, &c. &c. 

In later days, the follies of mankind were 
ridiculed, as their greater offences continued to 
be lashed, upon the stage. An Addison pointed 
the moral, a Johnson laboured to enforce the 
practice of patriotism, justice, and truth, 
through the same powerful medium. The 
profession grew into credit. Pure females and 
estimable men adorned it; nor was the world 
slow in marking the salutary change; and 
within our own period, indeed till very re- 
cently, the position of actors was cleared of all 
those prejudices which had been handed down 
as an heir-loom from a dissolute age, when they 
were looked upon as servile and vagabond. So 
much had they done for themselves, and won 
golden opinions from all sorts of men by good 
conduct ; so much do the really gentlemanlike 
and respectable receive at this hour, as Mr. 
Mathews truly stated, from the highest cha- 
racters in the country. 

But is our esteemed friend—himself one of 
the most deserving and honourable individuals 
that ever trod the boards—is he justified in 
asking the sweeping alliance of the independent 
and moral press for the Drama as it at present 
exists? Decidedly and peremptorily he is not ; 
and, we will venture to say, he knows he is 
not, whatever he might urge, in the heat of 
his pleading, for his infirm and unfortunate 
brethren. 

In the age of Charles the Second there were 
not public exposures of women, like the Lurline 
at his own theatre, or the Revolt of the Harem 
at Covent Garden. The courtier intrigues of 
Nell Gwynne were decorum itself, compared 
with the abandoned mixture of parties in Gus- 
tavus’s Masked Ball. 

It may not be expedient for the pulpit to 
notice this foul and corrupting tone, which now 
prevails so entirely in theatres, that it is hardly 
possible for a modest woman to visit one of 
them without having her feelings exposed to 
outrage; but it would, in our judgment, be a 
still greater breach of its trust in the Press to 
uphold it. The Bishop of London has foiled 
one attempt to travesty the Scripture; but he 
cannot stem the tide of obscenity and pimping, 
which make our national Drama a_ national 
obloquy. Look at the stage for which Shake- 
speare, Addison, and Johnson wrote; which 
Craven, Brunton, Siddons, O’Neil, the Kem- 
bles, Young, Macready, Jones, and many others 
of similar private character, have adorned, or 
do adorn ; and inform us in what language we 
are now to commend the nightly depravities of 
every branch of its practice. How are we to 
praise the licentious management where the 


bath-scene is far less offensive than the bagnio 
tenor of the whole concern? How are we to 
praise the performances, whence almost every 
person and play that could justly be applauded 
are banished, and loose and wanton revelry 
is the staple commodity of the regular, legiti- 
mate, and privileged Drama? How are we to 
praise the houses, where we see the principal 
places nightly occupied by notorious outcasts 
of both sexes, holding a community of impudent 
vice with their associates behind the scenes ? 

No; while the two great theatres continue 
in this lamentable condition, the public writer 
who would desire to maintain the cause of the 
Drama must sorrowfully exclaim with the 
Moor— 

*¢ Othello’s occupation ’s gone !” 

Certainly though not so deeply steeped in 
depravity as their larger contemporaries, there 
is yet too much to censure in most of the 
lesser theatres. Of the “ charming women” 
in Lurline we have more than once expressed 
our opinion that their show was an unworthy 
ministering to a prurient appetite. The 
Olympic has been more guarded; but still, 
compared with chaster times, enough of the 
exposed limbs and forms has continually en- 
tered there into the pieces constructed with 
a view to gratify certain tastes, not the most 
modest in our virtuous metropolis. The Vic- 
toria has alone steered clear of offence in this 
respect, and is now reaping a reward in the 
successful course of Knowles’s Beggar of Beth- 
nal Green. And we rejoice in this, not on 
account of either author or managers, but on 
account of the irrefragable proof it affords of 
the attachment of the public to the sterling 
Drama, and to its being acted by compe- 
tent performers. Here is a theatre out of the 
way of the mere lounger, and visited chiefly 
by persons who go for the sake of seeing what 
the stage presents —here is a play, honourable 
to his talents, but by no means the best which 
Mr. Knowles has produced — here is a cast of 
parts, which, though excellent in several in- 
stances, might be much improved in others — 
here is a management, not helped forward by 
lavish expenditure, but rather diminished in 
its fair proportions of show and splendour — 
here is a house altogether without the shameful 
attractions of its rivals,—and yet what is the 
consequence? It is filled every night, though 
not so much as it would be, were its genera! 
appliances of a superior class, to witness an 
English drama, not of the first rate, de- 
cently performed! Should not this encourage 
us to hope that increased means, increased ex- | 
ertions, and increased success will follow ? That 
our best actors, driven from the ‘ national 
theatres,” will find other places fit for their 
reception ; and leaving the former to those who 








prefer sensuality and meretricious gratifications 
to the Drama, give the better orders of the| 
public the opportunity of enjoying what has 
been called, and ought to be, a powerful and | 
useful moral engine, instead of what it is,—low 
and tricky in itself, and infamously demoral- 
ising. 
KING’S THEATRE. 

As yet the ballet must be considered the great 
attraction of the King’s Theatre; and it seems | 
to be attractive enough, if we may judge by 
the nightly state of the house. The Bayadeére, 
on Tuesday, was delectable. As for the opera, 
Semiramide, Madame Kynterland (whom we 
heard in concerts last season, though this is 
‘* her first appearance !’’) did not do, after what 





we have been accustomed to see and hear. She 





is a fine-looking woman, but seemed to be; 
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labouring under a cold. Salvi acquitted her. 
self somewhat more effectually; but is not 
prima. Zuchelli, as Assur, was the chief prop 
of the music. 


DRURY LANE AND COVENT GARDEN, 
THE only new matters about the Majors are 
the big manifestations of the humbug system, 
and the lovely classic ignorance displayed in 
the bills. That announcing Ducrow’s benefit 
is a gem in every respect. ‘The royal arms are 
introduced (because Ducrow had acted before 
the King at Brighton), and made to catch the 
hurried glance, as if the performances were by 
command of “their Majesties.” A long list 
of the nobility are added ; and, amid a mass of 
ungrammatical and senseless rubbish, the pub. 
lic are respectfully informed that Mr. Ducrow 
will personate Mr. “ Discus throwing the 
quoit!!” The double Bubble, blown up by 
such ceaseless puffing of every disreputable 
sort, will soon burst ; and then — we shall see 
what we shall. 


ADELPHI. 

Tue vigour which deserves and commands 
success is well seen at this theatre, by the pro. 
duction, at the very close of its season, of a 
clever and entirely successful novelty. It is by 
Mr. Charles Mathews, from the French, and 
entitled Truth. By the possession of a magic 
eye-glass, an old gentleman, O. Smith, is en- 
abled to discern the truth or falsehood in all 
people with whom he comes in contact ; which 
inconvenient companion he bestows upon a 

oung friend to whom he has become attached. 

he various contre-temps created by the disco- 
veries made through this medium are very 
amusingly dramatised; and, at length, two 
true and likely-to-be-constant lovers ascertain 
the real state of their mutual hearts, resolve on 
union, and destroy the glass. lest it might, at a 
future period, shew a less favourable state of 
hearts and affections. What a happy thing 
for the world it is that this penetrating glass is 
confined to the Adelphi, where a peep can be 
had so very pleasantly, and without disorgan- 
ising all the relations of society ! 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 
WE are glad, for the sake of the Drama, and of 
its esteemed and judicious friend Mr. Arnold, 
to see this theatre rising in noble proportions, 
so as to promise to fulfil the most flattering 
expectations of its friends and supporters. The 
works, as far as they have gone, are at once 
solid and beautiful ; and the structure will, we 
are sure, from the character it has already as- 


‘sumed, do honour to the architectural skill and 


talents of Mr. Beazeley. 


VICTORIA» ; , 
On Monday, and ever since, a comic musical 
extravaganza, called Female Government, by 
Mr. T. Dibdin, (altered from the French, we 
believe,) was acted here with éclat. bien 
Haliard, Abbott, and Billy Bobstay, Williams, 
are left on a “ triangular island” by their 
messmates, and fall into the hands of the 
ruling authorities, of whom every man 's ; 
woman. It isan Amazonian government, er 
Miss Horton, as the Queen, is at the head 0 
affairs. Her Major of the Guard is Mrs. 
Oman Hill; Captain, Miss Forster; nag 
Malle. Rosier; Sergeant of the old Buffs, Mrs. 
Garrick; the Prime Minister, said to be oe 
respectable old lady, Miss Garrick; the “a 
Lord of the Admiralty, Miss Thomas, — rf 
on; besides Quanka, Commander of the B : 
Guards, Miss P. Horton; and Chickaree, of 
Sub, Miss M. A. Somerville. The drollery 
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the piece turns greatly on the females always 
speaking to the men, and acting towards them 
as if they were the helpless portion of the 
creation; till at last, the crew having relanded 
from the English ship, they are compelled to 
yield to physical force; and the queen and her 
ort, assailed while taking a Bath, capitulate 
to their conquerors. ‘The adventures of the 
jientenant and his companion are very whim- 
sical; and the political movements, as well as 
uilitary evolutions, of their fair and pseudo. 
ferce enslavers, very effective on the stage. 
The acting is smart and lively throughout ; 
and though Abbott and Williams did not dis- 
grace their sex, we must say that the black 
and white Hortons, Mrs. O. Hill, Miss Forster, 
and their associates, almost convinced us that 
the world would not be so much upside down 
if women were at the top. <A great deal of 
laughter attended the progress of the drame, 
which is the most flattering applause an ex- 
travaganza can receive, and the surest sign of 
its success. The concluding treaty of the Bath 
wound up all the previous wit and humour 
very happily; and Mr. Abbott, on Monday, an- 
nounced the repetition every night, without a 
dissentient voice — that is to say, if one hiss of 
a single person, amidst otherwise unanimous 
plaudits, is not a voice. This is a dramatic 
question: Is a hiss a voice? With regard to 
the finale, and the spread of this sort of scene, 
it may also be proposed as a puzzle to critics of 
a future age, to determine how it happened 
that so many London had become Bath The- 
atres, At this house it was, no doubt, needed 
as a restorative, after playing The Beggar so 
long, and gone night after night to the Dogs— 
of St, Bernard. 








SIGHTS OF LONDON. 
ARMOUR. 
No remains of ancient times possess greater 
interest than specimens of the armour worn in 
various countries, and during the succession of 
ages, and of generations of men, who, in these 
habits and panoplies of defence, performed the 
acts which founded or conquered nations, and 
made the destinies of the world. Such a col- 
lection as that which we find described in a 
catalogue before us,* and which is now, and 
has been for a fortnight, exhibited by Mr. 
George Robins (previous to its sale) at the 
Queen’s Bazaar, is not only a sight worthy of 
the curious in general, but a splendid study for 
the antiquary. ‘The blunders, ridiculous mis- 
homers, confusion of periods, and confounding 
even of hemispheres (not to mention inha- 
bitants of the same quarter of the earth), 
which have prevailed, and continue to prevail, 
in the classification of every sort of armour, 
are almost incredible. Sir S. Meyrick has con- 
tributed essentially to dissipate a large portion 
ofsuch absurdities; and a view of this gallery 
swell calculated to form a practical sequel to 
his learned and useful work. And we are glad 
‘0 notice that the catalogue has been framed in 
that spirit, and with that acquaintance with 
the subject which must materially assist the 
judgment of the inquirer. It is written and 
compiled by Mr. Planché, whose knowledge of 
“stume, &c. is justly appreciated by the public, 
uot only in connexion with the stage, but in 


* “A Catalogue of the most extensive and instructive 


palection of Ancient Arms and Armour that has ever 
“. submitted for Public Sale in Europe, and lately the 
i age of Barnard Brocas, Esq. of Wokefield Park, 
a spent nearly Ten Thousand Pounds in its 
the oe It comprises a Greek Helmet of Bronze, of 
of Eu t ancient and classic form; an interesting Series 
Gi oe Helmets, commencing with a Visored Bas- 
inet, of the reign of Richard I1., the earliest Gothic War- 
t extant in Europe,” &c. &c. 





productions of literary and antiquarian merit. 
We quote his introductory remarks, as throw- 
ing a light not only on the immediate articles 
described, but on the whole investigation of 
ancient armour. After observing that the pre- 
sent collection is, ‘* with one exception, the 
most instructive in England, and, perhaps, in 
the world,’’ Mr. Planché adds, ‘* our own na- 
tional collection in the Tower, though in- 
finitely more extensive, and boasting costlier 
specimens in point of art or material, possesses 
no armour older than the reign of Henry VI. ; 
and the accumulations at Dresden and Vienna, 
for want of chronological arrangement, are 
useless, except to the practised antiquary, and 
even to him, unless permitted closely and lei- 
surely to inspect their treasures. Mr. Gwe. 
napp’s lately sold collection was richer than 
the present in Oriental weapons and artistic 
curiosities of the 16th century; but its Eu- 
ropean antiquities were limited to the reign of 
Edward IV. ‘ The chain mail of a Norman 
crusader of the time of King Stephen,’ being 
an Indian suit, from Cutch or Delhi; and the 
‘ tilting helmets of the reign of Edward III.,’ 
Venetian salades of the close of the 15th cen- 
tury, made in imitation of the classical Greek 
helmets, on the revival of the arts in Italy. 
As we have, in this collection, several speci- 
mens of Oriental chain, and not only a salade 
of the description above mentioned, but an un- 
doubted Greek helmet, its classical prototype, 
the credulous or incredulous are invited to 
judge for themselves. ‘ Magna est veritas,’ &c. 
The spirit of critical inquiry has vastly changed 
the character and pursuits of the archzological 
student. A piece of old iron is no longer 
valued for its rust alone. Unless it be illus- 
trative of history, or the progress of the arts, 
the modern antiquary throws it aside as a piece 
of old iron merely, and the jibes and jeers le- 
velled at the Monkbarnses and Cockletops of 
earlier days fall pointless, because unmerited, 
upon their successors. With an ardent desire 
to give a real value to this interesting collec- 
tion, every care has been taken to avoid giving 
an undue importance to any article. The suits 
and weapons have been minutely examined, 
classed, and arranged chronologically, (as far as 
the nature of a public auction would admit,) 
according to the best lights and landmarks at 
present existing. * “ * As a general no- 
tice, he begs to observe, that the undated wea. 
pons, suits, &c. have been assigned to the 
various periods by a comparison with dated 
specimens in the unique collection of Llewellyn 
Meyrick, Esq.; and, except in particular in- 
stances, they have been, for familiarity’s sake, 
classed under the reigns of contemporary En- 
glish sovereigns, as the same style of armour 
was worn at the same period all over Europe. 
The fashions then, as now, usually originating 
on the continent, and travelling in due course 
of time to England.” 

Nothing can be more candid than Mr. 
Planché’s exposition. Had he chosen to flou- 
rish his arms, he might have indulged in as 
many showy conjectures and unreal hypotheses 
as would have filled the Tower of London with 
armour which never existed till patched toge- 
ther from every age and climate, and with the 
allocation of more to people who never wore or 
used any weapons of the kind thus gratuitously 
assigned to them. Of this, by the by, we must 
notice a stupid and offensive instance at present 
in our national collection in the Tower, which 
was skilfully and learnedly arranged by Sir S. 
Meyrick a very short while ago, but not so 
short as to prevent the directors, or showmen, 
to have already interpolated the Oriental suit 
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mentioned by Mr. Planché as the mail of a 
Norman Crusader of the twelfth century! 
Such nonsense should surely be avoided ; and 
especially in a room where Meyrick’s name is 
displayed in a large gold inscription, as vouch. 
ing for the accuracy of the exhibition. 

We have only further to notice that several 
plates are given in the catalogue which has 
suggested these remarks, and afford us valuable 
representations of the series of helmets, breast- 
plates, &c. &c., which enrich the collection, 
and mark the changes and progress of arming 
for war, for hundreds of years. The alterations 
made in fire-arms from their first rude con- 
struction to their present admirable finish are 
well illustrated. Thus:— 

«© 271. A wheel-lock petronel, the stock inlaid with 
ivory, the barrel marked K. P.— ‘The petronel was so 
called from the French word poitrinal; the piece being 
fired from the chest instead of the shoulder. There is 
scarcely any difference between it and the carbine or cara- 
bine; which was a short wheel-lock used on board the 
Carabs (whence its name) in the Mediterranean.” 

Again :— 

** Unique series of pistols and dags, from their inven- 
tion to the present day.—The pistol was invented during 
the _— of our Henry VIII. (first used in 1521, according 
to M. de Bellai) and so called from Pistoia, in Tuscany, 
the place of its original manufacture. he dag differs 
from it only in having the end of the butt slanted off. 
The pistols are so arranged in the glass case as to point 
out the alteration in the butt, by which their date may be 
known; the spheroid becoming at first round, and then 
prolonged.” 

Of ancient European helmets, No. 436 is 
described as— 

«© A bascinet, with movable vizor of the peculiar form 
in fashion only during the last twenty years of the four- 
teenth century, temp. Richard II. and Henry IV. in Eng- 
and.—The helmet of Edward the Black Prince, preserved 
at Canterbury, and that of Sir Nicholas Pembridge, now 
in the Meyrick Collection, being tilting-helmets, the rare 
and finely preserved head-piece now submitted for sale 
is the earliest war helmet of the chivalric times known to 
exist in Europe. One equally perfect of the same date, 
is in the armoury at Goodrich Court, purchased at the 
same sale, by Sir S. R. Meyrick, who bought this helmet 
expressly for Mr. Brocas. They were placed upon suits 
of pikemen’s armour of the time of JamesI. * * * 
The perforations round the edge of the bascinet were 
made for the attaching of the camail, —a piece of chain 
which protected the neck, leaving only a shield-shaped 
opening tor the face when the vizor was raised. Remove 
the vizor, and you have the bascinet as it was worn during 
the long reign of Edward III.; and over which was placed 
the tilting-helmet, with the ocularium or sight generally 
pierced in the transverse bar of an ornamental cross.” 

These two or three notes will shew our 
readers interested in such matters, of what order 
the collection is, which we have thought de. 
serving of this public attention. 

Stained Glass.—Ten stained-glass windows, 
intended to decorate the beautiful church of 
St. Peter, at Brighton, are now preparing by 
Mr. Collins. Although composed only of fan- 
ciful ornaments, they are very pleasing, and the 
introduction into them of the Te Deum lau- 
damus is a happy thought. Like the three 
splendid windows which already adorn the altar 
of the sacred edifice in question, they are the 
gift of the Rev. H. M. Wagner and his family, 








VARIETIES. 

Duke of Sussex.._H. R. H. has commenced 
his evening conversazioni at Kensington Pa. 
lace: the first, we understand, was fully at. 
tended by distinguished persons; and some 
interesting matters were, as usual, exhibited, 
marking the progress of various arts and 
sciences. 

“Some of Lord Sunderland’s competitors in 
this province were not formidable. His suc- 
cessor, Lord Conway, when a foreign minister 
spoke to him of the circles of the empire, said, 
‘he wondered what circles should have to do 
with politics.’ ’*——Mackintosh. 

Hydro-Oxygen Polariscope Exhibition. —A 
very admirable exhibition, and most peculiarly 
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fitted for the youths whom Easter holydays 
invite to town, though not less attractive to 
the mature and philosophical. By a new 
modification of the apparatus, an intense po- 
larised light, and extraordinarily high mag- 
nifying powers, are attained ; so that we cannot 
say whether it is more beautiful or wonderful. 
This light, indeed, is almost too great, and 
renders some of the objects indistinct. The 
crystallisation of saline substances, however, 
evident to the sight in the whole striking 
process, is new and gratifying: but perhaps 
the pulsation of the heart in a minute. insect 
for about two seconds, gradually subsiding till 
the creature ceased to exist, was the most 
curious and interesting. 

Egyptian Mummies.—The analysis of the 
composition of the mummy recently opened at 
Paris, gave a resin entirely soluble in alcohol, 
(supposed to be a species of turpentine which 
had been acted on by fire); a gum resin with 
all the properties of myrrh ; fragments of fruits 
resembling the nutmeg; chloride of sodium 
and lime; and lastly human margaric acid, a 
crystalline substance evidently belonging to 
the mummy itself. Every notice of this kind 
makes us look with more anxiety for the work 

romised by Mr. Pettigrew— whose first intel- 
ectual and agreeable conversazione, we may 
notice, took place on Wednesday week, when 
many interesting matters were introduced. 

Droli Equivoque.— An officer appointed to 
the coast service on a remote station, went to 
the principal bookseller at the nearest sea-port, 
to consult upon a suitable supply of literature 
for his hours of leisure. ‘* I read for infor- 
mation rather than amusement, therefore send 
me nothing light or frivolous ; none but works 
of standard merit.’? Some of these were enu- 
merated, as Hume's History of England, Black- 
stone’s Commentaries, Smith’s Wealth of Na- 
tions, Delolme on the Constitution — “Stay,” 
said the martinet; “ leave out that, if you 
please ; I never read medical books.” 

Words aspirated in English—The rule on 
this subject is so general, that many are able 
to conform to it from mere habit, without 
knowing it; and the exceptions are so small 
in number, that few persons take the trouble 
to ascertain them. It is worth while to do 
this now and then, for the sake of obviating 
disputes and doubts, especially among fo- 
reigners. According to Walker the letter h 
is always sounded at the beginning of words, 
except in heir, heiress, honest, honesty, honour- 
able, herb, herbage, hospital, hostler, hour, 
humble, humour, humorous, humorsome. To 
this list some add the word hundred, on the 
authority of the earlier editions of Shakespeare: 


** While one with moderate haste might tell an hundred.” 
Hanilet, Act 1. Scene 11. 





Bell’s Weekly Magazine. — The second 
monthly part of this new and cheap contem- 
porary, of which we had previously only seen | 
the first No., has been dutifully sent to us (we | 
say ‘‘dutifully,”? because we consider the Lite- | 
rary Gazette to be the grand-papa, and pro-| 
genitor of all the numerous progeny of weekly | 
literary publications, whether of twopence like 
this, or of a penny, three halfpence, three 
pence, fourpence, or sixpence, like others with 
which we occasionally meet); and we are glad 
to be able to say of it, that it is a very well- 
conducted and promising child. We do not 
approve of all its miscellaneous articles, nor 
coincide in many of its opinions; but there 
are two series of papers which we think 
highly creditable to it: the first, an exposure 
of the gambling -houses and swindlers con- 
nected with them, (the latter Nos,, however, 





| of the Neighbourhood, 8vo. 


rather keeping away from a bold and open 
grasping with the subject, and giving initials 
where, to be more publicly useful, there ought to 
be names; for general readers can otherwise 
have no notion of the parties, though they may 
be notorious enough in their own circles) ; and 
the second, recollections of London by a very 
old man, which we have read with much satis- 
faction. The dramatic criticisms are also ho- 
nest and well written ; a point to be commend- 
ed at a period when almost all the leading poli- 
tical journals, daily and weekly, care no more 
for the Drama, nor for a just report of its 
doings, than for any other advertised matter ; 
and not only whose opinions therefore, but 
whose statements of absolute facts, are entitled 
to no reliance whatever. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
In the Press. 

State Trials, from the era of the Revolution of 1688 
to the Special Commission in 1831, reviewed and illus- 
trated by W. C. Townsend, Recorder of Macclesfield. 

Analysis of the Defective State of Turnpike Roads and 
Turnpike Securities, with Suggestions for their Improve- 
ment, by F. Philips, Esq. 

Dr. Lindley, Professor of Botany at the London Uni- 
versity, has in preparation a Popular Introduction to the 
Natural System of Botany, on a similar plan to Rous- 
seau’s celebrated Letters on Botany: it is to be entitled 
Ladies’ Botany, and illustrated by numerous engravings, 

Necessity of a Commutation of Tithes, and the Means 
of rendering the Soil of the British Islands capable of 
abundantly supporting twice the amount of their present 
Population, by T, A. Knight, President of the Horti- 
cultural Society. 

A work on the British Colonies of North America, by 
Mr. G. R. Young, of Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

A Dictionary of the Terms employed by the French in 
Anatomy, Physiology, &c. &c. by Dr. S. Palmer. 

Cruikshank ‘* At Home,” a new Family Album of end. 
less Entertainment, with numerous original engravings 
on wood. Also, Cruikshank’s Trip to Greenwich Fair, 
= engravings, a Companion to ‘ Hood’s Epping 

unt.” 

An Address to the Nobility and Landed Proprietors of 
Great Britain and Ireland, on the distressed State of the 
Agricultural Population, and the baneful effects of Ab- 
senteeism, displaying the benefits from small Allotments 
of Land, by a London Merchant. 

A Popular Introduction to the Modern Classification of 
Insects; a Sequel to the ‘** Introduction to Entomology” 
of Kirby and Spence, with several hundred Figures, some 
of them coloured after Nature, by J. O. Westwood. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

History of the Revolution in England in 1688, by the 
late Right Hon. Sir James Mackintosh ; to which is pre- 
fixed a Notice of the Life, Writings, and Speeches of Sir 
James Mackintosh, 4to. 3/. 3s. bds. — Hooker’s Sermons 
on Justification, Pride, &c. 32mo. 1s. 6d. bds. — The Ex- 
change Calculator; or, Guide to French, Genoa, and 
Turin Exchanges, 12mo. 5s. cloth.—Traits and Stories of 
the Irish Peasantry, First Series, 3d edition, 2 vols. 12mo. 
10s. cloth. — Parochial Sermons, by John Newman, 8vo. 





10s. Gd. bds. — Cabinet Annual Register, 1833, Vol. III. 
2mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. — The Seven Temptations, by Mary | 
Howitt, 12mo. 9s. bds.— Salvador, the Guerilla, by the 
Author of the ‘‘ Castilian,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. | 
bds,— Cabinet Illustrations for Pocket Editions of the | 
Bible and Common-Prayer, from Drawings by Westall, 
No. I. Six Plates, 8vo. 2s. 6d. sewed; imp. 8vo. 3s. Gd. | 
sewed; 4to. 4s. sewed; India, 5s. sewed. — The Calendar | 
of Nature, or Natural History of the Year, new edition, | 
with Designs by Geo. Cattermole, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth.— 
Errors regarding Religion, by James Douglas, Esq. of 
Cavers, 2d edition, l6mo. 4s. Gd. bds.—An Account of the | 
Dorton Chalybeate, 8vo. 6d. sewed; Ditto, with Account | 
s. sewed. — Keepsake for a 
Young Servant, 3d edition, 6d. sewed. — Liturgical Re- | 
form Defended; a Reply to the ‘* Editor of the Quarterly | 
Review, by Francis Russell Hall,” 8vo. 1s. sewed. — An | 


| Address on Dissent from the Established Church, by | 


Thomas Morgan, 12mo. 6d. sewed. — An Appeal to the | 
English Dissenters, in a Letter to Wm. Howitt, by a} 
Lay Dissenter, 8vo. 3d. sewed. — Outlines of the Ana- | 
tomy and Physiology of the Teeth, &c. with Practical | 
Observations on Artificial Teeth, by David Wemyss Job- 
son, 8vo. 12s. bds.—Jacobite Memoirs of the Rebellion of 
1745, edited from the Manuscripts of the late Right Rev. 
Robert Forbes, by Robert Chambers, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.— 
Inquiries concerning the Medium of Light and the Form 
of its Molecules, by John G. Macvicar, A.M. 8vo. 4s. bds. 
— The Geometric Base, by John Walsh, 2d edition, ar- 
ranged for Public Instruction, 8vo. sewed. — Notes of a 
Tour in America, by Stephen Davis, 18mo. 2s. cloth.— 
The Irregular Greek Verb, for the Use of the Radcliffe 
School, 12mo. 2s. Gd. sheep. — The Animal Kingdom, by 
Baron Cuvier, Vol. X11. containing the Mollusca and 
Radiata, by Griffith and Pidgeon, 8vo. 36s.; royal 8vo. 
2i. 14s.; coloured, 37. 12s.; 4to. India, 3/. 12s. cloth.— 
Cruikshank at Home, with 38 original Designs, First 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


Series, royal 18mo. 14s. cloth.— The British North Ame. 
rican Colonies, by G. R. Young, with a Map, 8V0. 5s, 6 
bds.— Tate’s Introduction to Greek Metres, 4th edition: 
to which are added, Treatises on the Sapphic Stanza an( 
the Elegiac Distich, 8vo. 5s. bds.— A Summary of the 
Practice of the Court of Chancery, by S, Atkinson, 
12mo. 6s. bds. — Lives of Sacred Poets, by R. A. Will 
mott, Esq. 12mo. 4s. 6d. bds. — The Book of Birds, 18mo. 
1s. 6d. bds.— A Daily Prayer-Book for Families ani 
Schools, by T. J. Barrett, 18mo. 1s. 6d. bds.—The Easter 
Gift, by L. E. L., new edition, 12mo. 7s. silk.—A Memoir 
of Mrs. Hannah More, with a Portrait, and a View of 
Barley Wood, 18mo, 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. silk. — Ireland 
as it Was, Is, and Ought to Be, by R. M. Martin, ad 
edition, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth.— Illustrations of the Botany of 
the Himalaya Mountains, by J. S. Royle, Part IL. inp, 
4to. 20s. sewed, 
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March. \ Thermometer. 
Thursday-- 6| F 42. to 50 
Friday ---- 7 36. 
Saturday-- 8 | 40. 
Sunday---- 9 
Monday -- 10 | 
Tuesday --+ 11 | 
Wednesday 12 ! 

Wind variable, S.W. prevailing. 
— at times on the 7th and 12th; otherwise generally 
clear. 
Rain fallen, +125 of an inch. 
Edmonton. CHARLES Henry ADAMs, 
Latitude---+++ 51° 3732” N. 
Longitude---- @ 3 51 W.of Greenwich, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
To the Editor, §c. 

Sir,—Observing in your No. of Saturday, March Ist, a 
remark referring to a subject in which I am concerned, I 
hope you may able to give insertion to the following 
observations in reply: — Your correspondent observes, 
that in my History of Science, in the Cabinent Cyclo- 
pedia, I have adopted the generally received opinion 
that the ancients were unacquainted with the principle 
that water will rise through pipes to its original level, in 
opposition to the view of Dr. Arnott. I can only say, 
that I adopted the opinion I have stated as that which, 
upon examination of such authorities as I had access to, 
appeared to me, upon the whole, the most probable. It 
would be utterly impossible, in a slight popular sketch, 
such as my work was intended to be, to enter into details 
of this nature. As it is, I have been unable to compress 
into the prescribed limits any thing like a complete and 
satisfactory view, especially of the later period, of sci- 
entific history. The point in question is certainly an 
interesting one; and if Dr. Arnott would give a state- 
ment of his authorities, I have no doubt the discussion 
would be read with much interest. I do not think that 
the two classical quotations, which your correspondent 
adduces, prove that the ancients knew the hydrostatical 
principle, any more than their knowledge that a stone 
falls to the ground proves that they were acquainted with 
the principle of gravitation. With regard to the other 
point to which your correspondent alludes, viz. the 
achromatism of the eye, I quite agree with him in ac- 
knowledging the contradiction which exists on the sub- 
ject between some of the most eminent scientific autho- 
rities. I could produce even more palpable instances 
than those he has referred to. If, however, he will turn 
to the account which appeared in your Gazette of the 
meeting of the British Association for Promoting Science, 
at Cambridge, last year, he will find that I read a paper 
on this very subject to the Physical Section, an abstract 
of which will, I presume, appear in the forthcoming vo- 
lume of its proceedings. In that paper he will find an 
attempt (the success of which, I trust, he and others 
interested in the subject will determine for me) to re- 
concile the contradictions alluded to; to shew that in 
theory a combination similar to the eye may be made 
perfectly achromatic, and to explain some apparent ex- 
ceptions, which may yet consist with a real achromatism; 
whilst I believe the fact to be, that some individual eyes 
are achromatic and others not, and that all are so more 
or less, when by any cause put out of accurate adjust- 
ment.—I remain, &c. BADEN PowELl, 

Sav. Prof. of Geometry, Oxford. 


Barometer, 
29°47 to 246] 
3006 ++ 395 





Oxford, March 9, 1834. 


«* A Young Beginner,” post-mark ‘ Hereford,” 1s too 
young yet for a place in the Lit. Gaz. 

We do not understand our ‘ Humble 
Reader” about Theophilus, &c. 

If «* We” won't do,—I won't. 

Literature, &c. at Cheltenham in our next. 

Errata. —In our last No., from an ambiguity of ex- 
pression, and, indeed, a mistake in one passage, page mer 
it did not appear clearly that the National Gallery hi 
Practical Science and Mr. Day’s Exhibition of Archi- 
tectural Models were separate and both highly sages 
places of public resort. In the same page, CO-. rr * 
Sor * Below the,” read ‘ Below, with the; and co to 
fourth line above the cuts, for ‘‘ no good Grecian ee 
rity is to be found for a dome on a two-storied balieing, 
read **no gi Grecian authority is to be found a 
dome, nor for a two-storied building ;”—the context So 
make our meaning obvious to the architectural reader. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, 
PALL MALL. 

The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of Bri- 
tish Artists, is open daily, from Ten in the Morning until Five 
othe Evening. 

. Admission, 1s.—Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper, 


HE EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS, 
DRAWINGS, and SKETCHES, by the late R. P. 
BONINGTON, is now open to the Public, at 209, Regent Street. 
This interesting Collection contains the greater part of his 
finest productions, and altogether comprehends Three Hundred 
and Fifty different Subjects, many of which are entirely new to 
the Public. 
Open from Ten till Six. 
Admission, One Shilling. Catalogue, Sixpence, 


RTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND, for 
the Relief of their Widows and Orphans. Instituted 
March, 1810, and incorporated by Royal Charter, 2d August, 


Patron—THE KING. 
President—Sir JOHN EDWARD SWINBURNE, Bart. 
Vice-Presidents. 
The Earl of Ripon 
The Lord Farnborough 
The Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart. 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. F.S.A. 
Richard Horseman Solly, Esq. F.R.S. 
James Vine, Esq. 
Treasurer—Charles Palmer Dimond, Esq. 
The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Subscribers to 
the Artists’ Benevolent Fund will be held at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, on Tuesday, the 25th instant, at Eight o’Clock in the 


Evening, precisely. 
JOHN MARTIN, Secretary, 
112, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, 


0 ARTISTS. All Drawings intended for 
the ensuing Exhibition of the NEW SOCIETY of 
PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS, are requested to be sent 
totheir Gallery, No. 16, Old Bond Street, on Monday and Tues- 
day, the 24th and 25th of March. 
*,* This Gallery is open to the Works of every Artist of talent. 
J.M, BURBANK, Hon. Sec. 
Vo. 47, Foley Street. 


This day is published, price 2s, 6d. royal 8vo. Part I. of 
me ~ r To 
LAN DSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS of the 

BIBLE, 

Consisting of Views of the most remarkable Places mentioned 
in the Old and New Testaments, from finished Drawings made 
from Original Sketches taken on the Spot, With Descriptions of 
the Plates by the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne, B.D. 
Containing— 
occe: cocccccccoAe We Callcott, R.A. 

2. Valley of the Brook Kedron . M. W. Turner, R.A. 

8, The Dead Sea .....ccccccccces . M. W. Turner, R.A. 

4. Tadmor in the Desert . «++eeeC. Stanfield, A.R.A. 

Prices—Royal 8vo. 2s. 64 mperial 8vo. 3s. 6d.; royal 4to. 
Proofs, 4s.; royal 4to. India Proofs, 5s.; imperial 4to. 7s. 6d. To 
be completed in Twenty-five monthly Parts. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street; sold also by C. Tilt, 
Fleet Street. 


1. Mount Ararat ..., 





\ ESTALL and MARTIN’S 
ILLUSTRATIONS of the BIBLE, 

In Monthly Parts of Eight Engravings, in 8vo, for 1s. and royal 
Ato, %.6d. The Specimens and Showboards were issued on the 
ist of March, and Part I. will be delivered in the course of the 
Sint! Orders should therefore be sent at latest by the 20th 
of March. 

Published by Bull and Churton, Holles Street, London. 

Agents are established in all the principal Towns of England 
and Wales, For Scotland, Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; Ire- 
land, Wakeman, Dublin, of whom Specimens and Showboards 
can be had by the Trade, 





This day is published, Part I. (to be continued monthly), con- 
taining the Six following Subjects beautifully engraved on Steel, 
Price 2s. 6d. 

ool and Ishmael—Genesis, c. xxi. v.19. Painted by Baroccio. 
— c. xxxiv. v. 1. Painted by Philip de Cham- 

gne. 

=. Chronicles, c. viii, v. 4. Drawn by W. Westall, 

yizateth— Matt. c. ii. v.23. Drawn by W. Westall, A.R.A 

aa ts, c. xxviii. v. 1. Drawn by W. Westall, A.R.A. 

t. John—St. John, c.i. Painted by Domenichino. 


al 
ABINET ILLUSTRATIONS for pocket 
P Editions of the Holy Bible, and the Book of Common 

rayer, Historical and Topographical. 
Ree Landscapes from Drawings by W. Westall, A.R.A. Se- 
resirtge the most authentic existing Documents, and the 
reg rss modern Oriental Travellers; and the Historical Sub- 
haa from the most celebrated Pictures of eminent 
or le Heticn of Illustrations is intended to embellish the smaller 
is Pocket editions of the Holy Scriptures, and having been long 
Py hora the Proprietor is able to make such a selection 
ax mupply the purchasers with a set of Illustrations, in Four 
pi the Bie aut Plates, nearly equally distributed through- 
ted aa i ~~ and Testament, so as to enable them to bind up the 
wae plates together, without adding much to the bulk of the 
Editions Will also be printed on quarto paper, price 4s.; or In- 
— 5s.; and in royal 8vo. price 3s. 6d. ; to suit all 
Pub ibles already published, or in course of publication. 
‘Ublished by John Van Voorst, No. 3, Paternoster Row, 
Three Doors from Cheapside. 


REAT WESTERN CEMETERY, 

NOTTING HILL, (just beyond Kensington Gardens, 

Bayswater), combining great public and private benefits, and 
pledged to be conducted with great economy. 

Capital, 31,500/. in Shares of 21, and Half-shares of 10 Guineas 

each, Under the Management of 24 Directors. 

(Holders of Five Shares are qualified to become Directors.) 
Treasurer, G. F. Carden, Esq. Mitre-Court Building, Temple. 
Bankers, Messrs. Wright, Robinson, and Co. Covent Garden. 

The appropriated site is only two miles from Piccadilly or Ox- 
ford Street, in extent 52 acres, and already in great part enclosed, 
and adorned by magnificent trees and beautiful shrubs, capable 
of becoming equal in interest to the far-famed cemetery of Pére 
la Chaise, near Paris. It is open daily for public inspection. It 
is intended to be a cemetery for the use of members of the Church 
of England, and also for those dissenting from her forms. The 
full prospectus may be found in Blackwood’s and the Lady's Ma- 
gazine and Museum, for March 1, and the Sux newspaper of 
March 3. 

The office of the Company is at the National Gallery of Practi- 
eal Science, &c. Lowther Arcade, and Adelaide Street, Strand, 
where applications for Shares, and letters, are to be addressed for 
the Directors, and Prospectuses and every information can be ob- 
tained. 

To suit public convenience, the Treasurer may be seen daily at 
the Temple, till 12 a.m.; and special days are Wednesdays and 
Fridays, after One, at the Office; and Thursdays and Saturdays, 
after Two o'Clock, at Notting Hill. 

Subscriptions are payable as follows :— 
4.8 £. 


At the time of subscribing 5 0 per share, 2 10 per half-share, 
lst Instalment, March 25th, 5 ¢ 210 
2d instalment, July 8th, 
3d instalment, Oct. 15th, 15 
4th instalment, Jan. 15, 1835, 3 10 115 

There are now about Ten Cemeteries established for country 
towns, upon the plan first promulgated by Mr. Carden, in the 
year 1824, Of these, it may be interesting to state the progress 
made in the New General Cemetery, Liverpool, which was begun 
in the year 1825:— 


210 


Interments. Vaults sold. 
m4. o MM. 


Family Graves sold. 


teense iT 


140 
Note.—A Dissenter cannot, by law, officiate in consecrated, 
neither a member of the Church of England in unconsecrated 
ground. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
New Nautical Tale.—In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


r . 
AKANNA;; or, the Land of the Savage. 
*«T have seen society under new forms, and nature as 
at her birth.” —Rose’s Letters from Southern Africa. 
London, Simpkin and Marshall; Dublin, Mr. Wakeman; 
Edinburgh, Messrs. Oliver and Boyd. 
And to be procured at all the principal Libraries. 


Mr. Swainson’s New Works. 
Part I. in royal 8vo. with 13 highly coloured Plates, 10s. 6d.; 
or with double Plates, 15s. 


HE ORNITHOLOGICAL DRAWINGS 
of WILLIAM SWAINSON, Esq. F.R.S. F.L.S &c. 
The First Series of this important Work is devoted to the 
BIRDS of BRAZIL. One Part will appear Quarterly; and the 
Second will be published in April. 


Also, 

Exotic Conchology, Part I. royal 4to. con- 
taining 8 highly finished Plates of the most rare and beautiful 
Shells. To be continued every Two Months, and completed in 
Six Parts, price 10s. 6d. each; or with India Proofs, 16s. 


The New Zoological Illustrations of the same 
Author may now be had, complete, in three handsome volumes, 
royal 8vo., or 30 Nos. price 4s. 6d. each. 

Purchasers of the early Numbers ought to lose no time in com- 
pleting their sets, by applying to the Publishers, Messrs. Baldwin 
and Cradock, through their respective Booksellers. 


price 6/, 16s. 


IEWS and DESCRIPTIONS of 
CYCLOPIAN or PELASGIC REMAINS in Greece 
and Italy, with Constructions of a later period; from Drawings 
by the late Edward Dodwell, Esq. F - and Member of several 
Foreign Academies: intended as a Supplement to his Classical 
and Topographical Tour in Greece during the Years 1801, 1805, 
and 1806, 
Published by A. Richter and Co. (successors to Treuttel, Wurtz, 
and Richter), 30, Soho Square. 


In one volume, folio, with 131 Lithographic Plates, 
6d. 


In 4to, with Portrait, engraved by C, Turner, 3/. 3s. in cloth, 


ISTORY of the REVOLUTION in 
ENGLAND in 1688; comprising a View of the Reign of 
James II., from his Accession to the Enterprise of the Prince 
of Orange. 
By the late Right Hon. Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH. 

And completed to the Settlement of the Crown, by the Editor. 
To which is prefixed, a Notice of the Life, Writings, and Speeches 
of Sir James Mackintosh. 

London: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 


In 8vo. price 13s. cloth, 


ECTURES on the HISTORY and PRIN- 
CIPLES of PAINTING. 
By THOMAS PHILLIPS, Esq. R.A. F.R.S, &c. 
Late Professor of Painting in the Royal Academy. 
« An exceedingly interesting volume.”—Literary Gazette. 





“€ Worthy of a perusal by all who love art.”—Athenaum. 
London: Leaguan, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 





In small 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
HE ORIGIN, SCIENCE, and END of 
MORAL TRUTH; or, an Exposition of the Inward 
Principle of Christianity. 

By THOMAS LISLE FOLLETT, Esq. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 
Pall Malt. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. The Moral Consciousness of Man; or, 
the Power, Goodness, and Wisdom of God, as manifested by Evi- 
dences of Design in our Moral Nature. Price 6d. 

. . at . 

2. Elements of the Science of good Govern. 

ment. Price 2s. 6d. 


3. The Natural Theology of Conscience. 
Price ld, 
Martin's History of the Colonies. a 7 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with numerous Maps and Tables, 


RITISH COLONIES in ASIA. 
By R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, Esq. 
“© Whoever wishes to get information on our Asiatic colonies 
will make Mr. Martin’s work their manual.”—Courier. 
work of extraordinary industry, and great commercial 
y."—- Atlas. 
splendid production of talent—as varied as it is instruc- 
Guardian. 
ochrane and M‘Crone, 11, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 
THE NEW RUSSIAN HISTORICAL NOVEL. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


r 
HE YOUNG MUSCOVITE. 
Edited by Captain FREDERIC CHAMIER, R.N. &c. 
“* We know of no novel,” observes the Morning Post, “from 
which we can gain so complete a knowledge of the state of Rus- 
sian society, as we have found in the Young Muscovite.” 
Printed for Cochrane and M‘Crone, 11, Waterloo Place. 


Bvo. 10s. 6d. 
OURNAL of a WEST INDIA 
PROPRIETOR. 
By the late M. G. LEWIS, 
Author of the “* Monk,” « Castle Spectre,” « Tales of 
Wonder,” &c. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
A Literal Reprint of the Authorised Version of the Bible, 
n 1 vol. 4to, price 2/, 2s. in sheets, 


y . . 
HE HOLY BIBLE; an exact Reprint, 
Page for Page, of the Authorised Version, published in 
the Year 1611, 
Oxford: Printed at the University Press, by S. Collingwood 
and Co. Printers to the University. 
A List ofall the Editions of the Bible, Testament, and Com- 
mon Prayer-Book, with their prices, may be had gratis, at the 
Oxford Warehouse, Paternoster Row. 


| | EBREW CHRESTOMATHY. 
Designed as an Introduction to a Course of Hebrew 
Study. 
By MOSES STUART, 

Professor of Sacred Literature at Andover, U. S. 
Reprinted with the sanction of the Author. 8vo. boards, 14s. 
Oxford: D, A. Talboys; Whittaker and Co.; and Simpkin and 
Marshall, London. 

Where may be had, by the same Author, 

A Grammar of the Hebrew Language. 4th 
edition, reprinted with the concurrence of the Author, in 1 vol, 
8vo. 148. boards, 

This Hebrew Grammar is considered as the best extant. Such 
was the opinion of the late Dr. Nicoll, Regius Professor; and it 
is now recommended by Drs. Pusey and Burton, the present Re- 
gius Professors. 


In 12mo. price 6s. cloth boards, 


EMOIRS of HENRY MASERS DE 


. LATUDE, who was confined during Thirty-five Years 
in the Bastile, and other State Prisons of France. Arranged 
from the original Documents, 

By MONSIEUR THIERRY, 
Advocate, and Master of several Academies. 
And now first translated, by JOHN WILLIAM CALCRAPFT. 

Printed for W. F. Wakeman, Dublin; Simpkin and Marshall, 

and R. Groombridge, London. 

«« M. Latude was the individual whose long imprisonment and 
futile attempts to escape, under the reigns of Louis XV. and 
XVI. excited such great curiosity. He was born in 1724, and 
lived until 1805, after recovering a compensation from the heirs 
of Madame de Pompadour.” 

New edition of Tate's Greek Metres, with the Sapphic Stanza, &c. 
In 8vo. the 4th edition, with large Additions, price 5s. cloth, 


N INTRODUCTION to the GREEK 
TRAGIC and COMIC METRES. 
y JAMES TATE, M.A. 
With the Addition of the Sapphic Stanza, and Elegiac Distich. 
ondon: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 


New editions of the First and Second Series of 
ro : > ° ro 
| ESSONS on the GAME of CHESS, 
By W. LEWIS, Teacher of Chess, 
Price 10s. each. 
Published by Simpkin and Marshall. 
Of whom may be had, 


d 
All Mr. Lewis’s Works on Chess. 


In 1 vol. 12mo. price 8s. 6d, or in 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. 
~ 390 7 
RESIDENT EDWARDS’S INQUIRY 
into the modern prevailing Notions respecting Freedom 
of Will, with an Introductory Essay. 
y the Author of “« Natural! History of Enthusiasm.” 

“ And now, having brought to a close our review of this very 
beautiful essay, we cordially and confidently recommend it to 
our philosophical readers, as an uncommonly able and eloquent 
performance.”—Preshyterian Review. 

Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 
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8, New Burlington Street, March 8, 1834, 
Mr. Bentley has just i the following New Works:— 
n 3 vols, post 8vo. 


E ° 
H By MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


Il. 
Dedicated, by permission, to His Majesty. 
In 2 vols, 8vo. with Twent Iilustrati 





- bound in cloth, 
Excursions in the Holy Land, Egypt, 
Nubia, Syria, Ac. 
Including a Visit to the unfrequented District of the Haouran. 
By John Madox, Esq. 


III. 
Salvador, the Guerilla. 
By the Author of the “¢ Castilian.” 3 vols. 
IV. 
In a neat pocket volume, “spree uniformly with 
the “‘ Book of the Seasons,” 
The Seven Temptations, 
By Mary Howitt. 


Vv. 
Allan Breck. 
By the Author of the “‘ Subaltern.” 3 vols. 
«One of the most powerful and highly wrought tales we ever 
read: it teems with passages of intense interest.”~—Edinburgh 
Buvening Post, 


VI. 
A Soldier’s Recollections of 
The West Indies and America. 
By Lieut.-Col. St. Clair. 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Plates. 

“ The author conveys what he has to say with the gaiety and 
off-hand spirit peculiar to a soldier; and whether his theme be 
war, or love, orjtield-sports, or colonial manners, or garrison fro- 
lies, he is alike buoyant and entertaining.” —GloLe. 


VII. 
2d edition, revised and corrected, 3 vols. 
Trevelyan. 
By the Author of a “* Marriage in High Life.” 
« The best feminine novel, in many respects, that has appeared 
since Miss Edgeworth’s ‘ Vivian.’ "—Quarterly Review. 
VII. 
Naval Adventures, 
By Lieut. W. Bowers, R.N. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
“ We have here a repetition of the daring enterprises and wild 
romantic adventures which characterised the voyages of the early 
navigators in the South Seas.”—Times, 


Ix. 
The Black Watch. 
By the Author of the “* Dominie’s Legacy.” 3 vols. 
“One of the most powerful and pathetic fictions which has re- 
cently appeared.”—Times. 

Complete in one volume, neatly bound and embellished, price 6s. 
printed uniformly with the Waverley Novels, 
Mothers and Daughters. 

P Porming the 37th Volume of 
Tiie Standard Novels and Romances, 
Publishing Monthly. 


In ! vol. 12mo. 10th edition, price 8¢. bound, 
ABLES of INTEREST, at 3, 4, 44, and 5 
per Cent, from 11. to 10,000/, and from 1 to 365 days, ina 
regular progression of single days; with Tables at all the above 
Rates from 1 to 12 months, and from 1 to 10 years. 
By JOHN THOMSON, 
Accountant in Edinburgh. 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 


RS. DALGAIRNS’ COOKERY. 
Adapted to every-day Life. A new edition, 7s. 6d. 
«We consider we have reason strongly to recommend Mrs. 
Daigairns’ as an economical, useful, and practical system of cook- 
ery, adapted to the wants of all families, from the tradesman to 
the country gentleman. It is not a gourmand’s book, nor does it 
retend to be; and though we shall not put away Rundell and 
itchiner for Mrs. Dalgairns, she is far more copious than they 
are, far more various, and to us more novel.""—Spectator. 
Printed for K. Cadell, Edinburgh ; and Whittaker and Co. 
London. 
Who have lately published, ais 
1. The Cook’s Oracle. A new edition, 
7s. 6d. 
2. Captain Basil Hall’s Fragments. Third 
and concluding Series, 3 vols. 
3. Delaware; a Tale. 3 vols. 


4. Stuart’s North America, Third edition, 
2 vols. 

5. Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, Vols. I. to XI. 

6. Waverley Novels, new edition, complete 
in 48 vols. 

7. Sir Walter Scott’s Tales of a Grand- 
father, Ist, 2d, 3d, and 4th Series. Half-bound. 

8. The Continuation of the Waverley Novels, 
in avo, 12mo, and 18mo, to suit former editions in these sizes. 


ART II. of a New Volume of the 








a new Portrait, price 12s. in cloth, 


With 
HE LIFE of SAMUEL DREW, M.A. 
By his ELDEST SON. 
Longman and Co. Paternecter Row; and Fisher and Co. 
Newgate Street, London. 


D® LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLO- 
PDIA, in Monthly Volumes, small 8vo. 6s. each, in 
cloth, 
The following Portions of the above are already complete :— 


y IN SCIENCE. 

Treatise on Astronomy, 1 vol. Sir J. Her- 
schel. 

Preliminary Discourse on Natural Philoso- 
phy, | vol. Sir J. Herschel. 


History of Natural Philosophy, 1 vol. 


fessor Powell. 


Mechanics, 1 vol. Capt. Kater and Dr. 
Lardner, 


Optics, 1 vol. Sir David Brewster. 
Hydrostatics and Pneumatics, 1 vol. 


Lardner. A 
Treatise on Heat, 1 vol. Dr. Lardner. 
Treatise on Chemistry, 1 vol. M. Donovan, 
Esq, 


Pro. 


Dr. 


IN HISTORY. 
Scotland, 2 vols. Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
France, 3 vols. E. E. Crowe. 

Spain and Portugal, 5 vols. 
Italian Republics, 1 vol. 
mondi. 
Switzerland, 1 vol. 
Netherlands, | vol. 
Poland, 1 vol. 
United States of America, 2 vols. 
Maritime and Inland Discovery, 3 vols. 
The Church, 2 vols. Rev. H. Stebbing. 
Outlines of History, 1 vol. 
Chronology of History, 1 vol. Sir H. Nicolas. 
IN ARTS AND MANUFACTURES, 
Silk Mannfacture, 1 vol. 
Tron and Steel Manufactures, 2 vols. 
Porcelain and Glass Manufactures, 1 vol. 
Brewing, Distilling, Wine-Making, Baking, 
&c.1l vol. M. Donovan, Esq. 
IN BIOGRAPHY. 
British Generals, 3 vols. Rev. G. R. Gleig. 
British Lawyers, 1 vol. H. Roscoe, Esq. 


London: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 


J.C. L. De Sis. 


T. C. Grattan. 





small 8vo. 


In price 6d. 
ODERN CHURCH REFORM. A 


Poem. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


In 12mo, price 5s. 
TREATISE on the NATURE and 
CAUSES of DOUBT in RELIGIOUS QUESTIONS ; 
Sayre Appendix on some common Difficulties, Lists of Books, 
ic. Gc. 
“« A fair and candid examination of the natwée of religious be- 
lief.” —Spectator, 
“He debates in the right spirit."—Atheneum. 
“« We cannot but entertain the hope, that the entire volume 
will prove extensively useful.”—Kelectic Review. 
“The volume is written in an excellent spirit.”— Monthly 
Review, 
London : Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 
Paternoster Row. 


On the 2ist of March will be published, in royal 8vo, 
bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d. Part i. Geasas Lite! 
HE WONDERS of CHAOS and the 
CREATION EXEMPLIFIED, a Poem, in Eight ¢ 
tos. Canto I. The Origin of Chaos—Fall of Lucifer, Canto IL 
The Creation—First Day, in which an Attempt is made toeren. 
plify the Doctrine of the Trinity. of 
Each Canto has separate Notes, in which, amon; 
ant points, the above Doctrine, and that of Im 
defended. 


g other impor. 
materialism, i, 


London: J. Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 





Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, 
In monthly volumes, small 8vo. 6s. each, in cloth. 
On April 1, forming Vol. 53 of the above, Vol. III. of 
EUROPE during the MIDDLE AGgs 
(4 vols.) * 
a Published March 1, 
History of the Church, (2 vols.) 
By the Rev. H. Stebbing. Vol. II. 
J Published Feb. 1, 
History of Natural Philosophy, 
By Professor Powell, Oxford. 
London: Longman and Co. ; and John Taylor. 





a 


a In a few days, 
THe REVOLUTIONARY Epix. 
By DISRAELI the YOUNGER, 
Just published, 
Vol. I. of the Curiosities of Literature, jy, 
cloth. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 
In a few days will be published, price 3s. 6d. bound in cloth, ad 
aabeiiiinen with Three superior Engravings on Wood, by ( 
axter, 
REENWICH;; its History, Antiquities, 
Improvements, and Public Buildings. 
y HENRY 8S. RICHARDSON. 
** A few Copies will be bound up with Proof Impressions of 
2 the Engravings, on India Paper, price 6s. 
Simpkin and Marshall, London; and Richardson, Greenwich. 
The Third Volume, price Five Shillings, of =~ 
LLAN CUNNINGHAWM’S EDITION 
of BURNS will be delivered on Wednesday, 
*,* Nearly Forty original and hitherto unpublished Pieces 
are contained in this volume. 
Cochrane and M‘Crone, 11, Watefloo Place. 





The Navy. 
In a few days, price 2s. 6d. the 
7 
EA SERVICE; or, Popular Sketches of 
Ship-Building, Navigation, and Naval Warfare, from the 
earliest Period to the present time. 
By the Author of “* A Year in Spain.” 
Also, with 43 Cuts, price 5s. . 

Arcana of Science and Art. Seventh Year. 

John Limbird, 143, Strand; and all Booksellers. 





Preparing for immediate publication, in monthly Parts, price 
2s. 6d. each, illustrated with numerous Engravings, a new edi- 
tion, brought down to the present state of Knowledge, of . 

ILLER’S DICTIONARY of GARDEN. 

ING, AGRICULTURE, and PLANTING, including 

—oe GARDENING and RURAL ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 


The Atheneum, in a recent review of ‘* Loudon’s Encyclopadis 
of Gardening,” speaking of various editions of Miller's Gardener's 
Dictionary, has the following :— ; R 

“ A number or two of what is impudently called the ninth ed!- 
tion of Miller’s Dictionary in 8vo. has lately appeared, under the 
editorship of some person who has had wisdom enough to conceal 

is name, the very first article in which is a piracy from the 
Penny Cyclopedia, mixed up with the most astounding instances 

f blundering and absurdity; and we are actually threatened 
with another ninth edition, under the care of Mr, Professor Ren- 
nie, of chancery notoriety.” P 

As the last clause of the sentence obviously refers to the edition 
now advertised, the publishers beg to refer to the subjoined lit 
of gentlemen engaged | in writing the various articles, #s the best 











In 2 vols. 8vo. price Li. Is. 


ISTORY of MORAL SCIENCE. 
By ROBERT BLAKEY. 

«« Mr. Blakey has here produced a work of great utility; but 
the great value of this book will be found in the mass of informa- 
tion it contains respecting men and subjects, very frequently re- 
ferred to without being well understood.”—Literary Gazette, 

Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row; Bell and 
Bradfute, Edinburgh; and M. Ogle, Glasgow. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price 214. boards, 
5 > op 

SECOND COURSE of SERMONS for 

the YEAR, containing Two for each revaoy, and One 
for each Holyday; abridged from the most eminent Divines of 
the Established Church, and adapted to the Service of the Day. 
Intended for the Use of Families and Schools. 

By the Rev. J, R. PITMAN, A.M. 


g which they can offer for the originality of their pul! : 
cation, and as furnishing the best answer to the premature 80 
fi le opinion indirectly implied in the above extract. 
The Hon. and Rev. W. Herbert,|George Harvey, Esq, F.RS 

D.C f 


s 
.C.L. Lond. and Edin. F.L.S, and 
SirWm. Jardine, Bart. F.R.S.E.|_ F.G.S. as 
and F.L.S. [he Nev. P. Keith, F-LS. 
Sir Henry Steuart, Bart. LL.D.|E. J. Lance, Esq- 
andFRSE Mr. Charles M‘Intosh, Head 
William Aiton, Esq. Hamilton | Gardener to His Majesty Bing 
Mr. John Anderson, Agricultu-| Leopold, at Claremont 
ral Engineer, London Mr. James Main, A.L.5. Engi: 
Edward Bevan, M.D. Robert Mallet, Esq- Civil Engi 
Thomas Castle, M.D. Trinity) neer, Dublin on 
College, Cambridge \J. D. Marshall, Esq. Be x - 
Mr. Martin Doyle, of Ballyorley James Rennie, M.A. Kings 
Rev. J. Fleming, D.D. F.R.S.E.| College, London FLS. 
Mr. R. Forrest, Landscape Gar- “3 a Sinclair, F.L- 
«HLS. 





dener to his Grace the ee Stevens, Esq. Editor of the 





“« There is no question which the clergy are more freq ] 
asked, and to which they find it more difficult to give a satisfac- 
tory reply, than this—What sermons would they recommend for 
the use of a private family? We really think that Mr. Pitman’s 
work bids fair to supply the deficiency which has been so much 





MIRROR contains Three Original Eng gs and De- 
scription of Chatsworth, the Seat of His Grace the Duke of De- 
vonshire—View of Stratford New Church—and Twelve other En- 
gravings of popular interest; with Sixty closely "eau pages of 
instructive and amusing Facts and Novelti (Now publishi 
price 8d. 


) 
Vol. XXII. with a Portrait of Captain Ross, 
bs. 6d. 
Vols. I. to XXI. price 5/. 16s. boards, or 


7/. 74. half-bound. 
Every Volume is complete in itself, and may be purchased 


separately. 
Johan Limbird, 143, Strand; and all Booksellers. 








1."—Quarter/y Theological Review. 

*,* A 3d edition, revised throughout, of the First Course, is 
just published, same size and price as the above. 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 


North > * | al of Agricul- 
Mr. Archibald Gorrie, Annat} Quarterly Journal 
Gardens, Perthshire ture 
Mr. Joseph Harrison Mr. C. W. Johnson, and ae 
Joseph Hayward, Esq. Wey-| G. Johnson, Manufactu! 3 
mouth | Chemists, Great ae, 
it i if May- 
Part I. it is expected will be ready on the Ist of ™ay : 
London: Orr and Smith, Amen Corner, Paternoster Kow. 








= In 1 vol. 8vo. price 25s. boards, 
HEBREW and ENGLISH LEXICON 
to the OLD TESTAMENT, including the Biblical 
Chaldee. Edited, with Improvements from the German Works 
of Gesenius, 
By JOSIAH W. GIBBS, A.M, 
Of the Theological Seminary, Andover, U.S. 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row; and Whittaker, 
‘Treacher, and Arnot, Ave Maria Lane. 





LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS) © 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7. Wellington 0 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13, South Moulton ~ A 
Street: sold also by J. Chappell, 98, soyel Bae) and ( 
Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill; nd Patterso* 
Black, Edinburgh ; Smith and Son, D. Robertaen, Orange 
and Rutherglen, Glasgow, and J. Cummings” Xo 
for America, O. Rich, 12, Red Lion pete 

J. MOYES, 28, Castle Street, Leicester Square 
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